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FIRST CHILD OF THE FLAG OVERSEAS 


Tie Sandhill that Covers.a Village 



Climbing up the great sandhill in which the village.of Culbin is buried, as described on this page 


VILLAGE AT BOTTOM 
OF A LAKE 

Old Folk See Their 
Drowned Homes 

HOW SAND SWALLOWED UP A 
VILLAGE IN SCOTLAND 

An odd sight has been seen at Lake 
Vrynwy, the enormous reservoir in 
Wales from which tire water flow’s to 
Liverpool, to supply the houses there. 

When Lake Vrynwy was made thirty 
years ago, a village of 500 people saw 
fheir homes vanish beneath the water, 
and the lake was created on the site of 
the old village of Llanwddyn. The 
house-tops were submerged to a depth 
of 80 feet when the lake filled up. 

Now, owing to the long-dry weather 
of tins summer, the lake has fallen to 
such a low level that the ruins of the 
old village have been seen beneath the 
water; and it is said that many old 
people have travelled to sec their old 
homes in the bed of the lake. 

Scottish Village Lost to Sight 

This disappearance of a village in 
Wales brings to mind the story of the 
disappearance of a village in Scotland— 
Culbin, near the mouth of the beautiful 
Findhorn stream in Elginshire. Culbin 
was the home, 750 years ago, of a noble 
family from Belgium, which was then an 
ally of Scolland against the English king. 
It had a deep, rich soil with abundant 
crops, and the Belgian family set about 
developing its natural resources. 

Near Culbin was the port of Findhorn, 
where they sent their grain, malt, hides, 
and salmon for export to Holland, 
France, and Flanders. 

A Day Without Parallel 

The mansion house of Culbin stood 
in the centre of a plain, surrounded by 
gardens, lawns, and trees, all enclosed 
by a stone wall, with a home farm near 
by. There were a church and 16 other 
farms, numerous crofts and cottars’ 
houses, and huts for salmon fishers. 
Peace seemed to dwell in Culbin. 

Years passed by, and centuries ; the 
home changed hands, and one terrible 
day in 1694 a disaster occurred almost 
without parallel in Scotland. 

A river of sand two miles broad came 
out of the west. It spread itself over 
Culbin/ heaped - itself up over every 
obstruction, and overwhelmed the manor 
house, drowning in sand its fruit trees 
and green lawns. 

The Eve of Disaster * 

An old tale tells that the evening 
before this catastrophe the sun seemed 
to set in lurid piles of blood-red clouds. 
The sea lay dark and sullen ; the setting 
sun seemed to gleam ominously on the 
enormous hills of sand at the Old Bar 
of Findhorn. The water-fowl were 
strangely disturbed, and flew inland 
with discordant cries. . The wind began 
to rise; it howled and moaned all night. 


and with the first streak of dawn 
dropped as suddenly as it had risen, 
and was followed by an ominous 
silence. With the coming of the dawn 
it was seen that the sandbanks of the 
night before were gone'; they lay 
scattered over the harvest fields of Culbin. 

The Day After 

The. harvest folk, vvlio had gathered 
from far and near to reap the harvest; 
looked in amazement at the sight of 
their well-known fields covered with 
yellow sand, out of which was thrust, 
here and there, an ear of-corn. 

That night the people fled from their 
homes. The next day, during a lull in 
the storm, they returned to secure their 
valuables, and their cattle and horses. 
Some managed to do this, but the wind 
rose again, and by the following morn¬ 
ing every vestige of house and field was 
obliterated. So high was the sand 
that not a stone could be seen of Culbin. 

Thus there passed away and was 
buried the pleasant Barony of Culbin, 


home of our-first Belgian ally. About a 
hundred years ago the wind suddenly 
blew the sand away from the old man¬ 
sion house, and, like a ghost from the 
tomb, the old house looked out again 
upon the world. But again the wind 
swept over the place and engulfed the 
'house in a new sandhill. 

The Buried Apple Tree 

The old fruit trees did not die at once ; 
for years they felt the call of spring, 
and one brave apple-tree sent a flower¬ 
ing branch out of the sand into.the sum 
But the spirit'which broods over Culbin 
forbids life, and now the trees are dead. 

There is a treasure of a later- date 
hidden in this sinister place. A party of 
smugglers, looking for some spot to hide 
their goods, selected the Culbin Sands, 
confident that on the morrow they 
would know the exact spot. But in the 
night the spirit of the place blew over 
the sandhills, and the smugglers never 
found their store. Like Culbin itself, its 
treasure seems lost for ever. 


BRAVE WOMAN OF 

ST. IVES 

Thrilling Story of a 
Hero’s Wife 

PLUNGING THROUGH FIRE TO 
SAVE HIM 

We wonder if Frederick Pollard of 
St. Ives belonged to the drifters or 
trawlers or paddle-boat men of the 
immortal Dover Patrol. 

Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon has been 
publishing stories of these marvellous 
men in the little boats that fought 
German destroyers and submarines, and 
they have moved us as examples of the 
finest heroism in the war. 

Simple fishermen many of them were, 
but with such courage, such sea sense, 
such glorious eyesight, that they be¬ 
came matchless gunners, masters of all 
fhe arts and crafts of narrow seas war¬ 
fare, terrifying the Germans with bogey 
tactics as well as by audacious gallantry. 
Lions were -these men, and we fancy 
that Frederick Pollard must have been 
one of this Dover Patrol/ 

The Fire in the Home 

He joined up for the worst the sea 
could bring, and the sea wrecked him. 
It sent him home to St. Ives, a hero 
maimed for life, to his wife and little 
ones. They nursed him with devotion, 
but poor Pollard fell from bad to worse, 
into blindness, paralysis, and utter help¬ 
lessness—“ a sheer hulk,” as he would 
have said, in poor Tom Bowling’s way. 

But the wife and children loved their 
stricken lioji ; there was no abating in 
their affection for their broken warrior. 
Then the day came when his wife had to 
show what he meant to them all. 

One beautiful evening she. and the 
children, returning - from the beach, 
found flames issuing from their little 
home. Not long before they had left it 
with a lamp shining dimly in the small 
kitchen. But now all was on fire, and 
the bedridden man lay three storeys up 1 

Not Divided 

The woman’s courage flashed out 
equal to his courage on the sea before ho 
lost his eyes. She rushed through the 
flames to rescue him. The fire was too 
fleet for her ; it was ahead of her; the 
bedroom was invested in fierce flames as 
she entered it; but she went through 
them, she lifted her hero from his blazing 
bed, she got him to the window, and 
amid the fire she held him there while a 
ladder was being made ready. Alas ! the 
ladder came too late, and these two 
brave and loving people fell back into 
the furnace. 

Late that night a rescue party reached 
the room, • and there they were. In 
death they were not divided. They had 
fallen together, and she had shielded him 
to the last, her arms were round him 
to protect him from the consuming fire 
as long as she had breath. 

A sailor and a sailor’s wife, heroes 
both ! God bless their little ones ! 
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FARMER’S RISE TO 
POWER 

GREAT MAN OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


WAR’S LOST 
TREASURES 
Library that Cannot be 


ROYER TO THE RESCUE 

Rotherham Dog Saves 
Two Children 


DAYS WITHOUT 
NIGHTS 

The Time of the Harvest 


Sudden Loss of General Botha 

OLD BOER ENEMY WHO BECAME 
A TOWER OF STRENGTH 

A spasm of pain passed through the 
British Commonwealth with the news 
that General Louis Botha, Prime Minis¬ 
ter of South Africa, 
had died suddenly. 
He was one of the 
half-dozen men living 
during the war whom 
the whole world had 
accepted as unques¬ 
tionably great. 

Though during the 
greater part of the 
war between the 
Boers and the British 
in South Africa Louis 
General Botha Botha was Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Boer army, he was 
born under the British flag, in hiatal, 
his family, like many notable South 
Africans, being descended from Hugue¬ 
not emigrants. Quite early in his youth, 
however, Botha passed into the Orange 
Free State, and then into the Transvaal, 
and became , a prosperous farmer., 

After doing all he could'to persuade 
the Boers not to fight Great Britain, he 
remained with them when they refused 
his advice, and became their leader in 
the field after the death Of Joubert'. His 
conduct of the. campaign against the 
British was' masterly, and. when peace 
was made his manly bearing and evident 
honest}? won favourable treatment for 
the Boers. 

Man of His Word 

Having trusted the British, he never 
went back on his word ; and they trusted 
him unreservedly, as they were bound 
to do by his fearless, honest record. 
Working loyally for the union of all. 
white men in- South Africa -on equal 
terms under the British flag, he became 
Premier, and when a section of his Boer 
friends rebelled, through secret German 
influence, he firmly crushed the rebellion, 
and with all his skill as a born soldier 
rapidly conquered and annexed German 
South West Africa. , . 

In England, when the Premiers of all 
the British Dominions met for consulta¬ 
tion, Botha at once took rank as an out¬ 
standing personality, and throughout 
the war he was taken frankly into the 
innermost circle of the nation’s coun¬ 
sellors,. with his equally great com¬ 
patriot, General Smuts. 

Soldiers and Statesmen 

As all the British Dominions loyally 
gathered round the Motherland when the' 
stern stress of war descended on her, and 
sent to her aid the finest of their brave 
sons and the wisest of their chosen states¬ 
men, it became clear that from no part 
of the Commonwealth had come such 
splendid individual aid as from the 
Union of South Africa. 

Among our most powerful helpers were 
the enemies of a dozen years before, the 
Boers of South Africa, with their mag¬ 
nificent contribution of Louis Botha ana 
Jan Smuts. 

The war hero of a little people, Louis 
Botha became the hero and guide of 
South Africa, a sharer in the Govern¬ 
ment of the British Commonwealth, and 
a central figure in the councils that saved 
Europe in the Great War. So lie lived 
and died, honoured throughout all 
nations that love liberty and justice and 
honest dealing. 


POOR SERBIA 

Serbia had 400 doctors before the 
war, now she has less than Too,, and she 
has more mutilated men in proportion 
to her population than any other 
country. In order to help the Serbian 
people the American Red Cross is re¬ 
maining in Serbia for some time. 


Replaced 

ESTATE SOLD FOR A BOOK 

Louvain Library, one of the treasures 
of the world destroyed by the wanton 
German, is to be replaced by the 
destroyers, book for book, manuscript 
for manuscript, we are told. But the 
thing simply cannot be done. 

Among the 250,000 precious volumes 
which perished when the Germans 
burned this glorious library to the 
ground were books and manuscripts 
that cannot be replaced. The world 
will always be the poorer for that appal¬ 
ling vandalism. 

The thought of this world-loss makes 
us realise to some extent the value our 
ancestors set upon books before the 
printing press came into existence. In 
the Dark Ages scholarship was rare, 
and books so few that those who could 
read them treasured them more than 
gold. Reading was considered a religion, 
and if a man had books and left them to 
a monastery, masses were said for Iris 
soul as devoutly as if he had founded an 
abbey. Some of the records of sales are 
preserved to this day. 

200 Sheep for a Book 

We find a record of 200 sheep'and five 
quarters of wheat exchanged for a copy 
of a little homily ; and £30-, which in 
those days was a small fortune, paid for 
a. copy of the “ Romance of the Rose.’" 

But better still was the ardour of one 
Anthony Panormita, secretary to a 
King of Naples, who actually sold arr 
estate for a copy of the works of Livy. 
He wrote to the king, beseeching him to 
influence the sale in his favour, adding, 
with a touch of pride : “I entreat your 
Prudence to let me know whether 
Poggins or I does the better; he who, 
to purchase a farm near Florence, sells 
Livy, or I who, to purchase the book, 
sell my land ? " We are in favour of 
Panormita, for it was such men’as- he 
who kept learning from utterly perishing 
in the Dark Ages when waves of bar¬ 
barism swept over Europe again and 
again. 


NEWS BY TELEGRAPH 

Surely the knowledge of the Daily 
Telegraph’s readers must be wider than 
that great newspaper supposes. Some 
time ago, referring to Mr. Gladstone, it 
gravely informed its public that he was 
a famous Victorian statesman ! 

It has not yet, we believe, explained 
who Napoleon, Wellington, Peel, 
Newton, or Galileo were ; but its deter¬ 
mination to keep its readers up, to date in 
the tilings tliat matter is not exhausted, 
as the following recent gem shows : 

" Richard Bethell, first Baron West- 
bury. Lord Chancellor of England, once 
resided at Lauderdale House, but that 
was after the period when, tradition says, 
Nell Gwynn was installed there by 
Charles II.” 

Seeing that Nell Gwynn died in 16S7, 
and Richard Bethell was not bom until 
1800, the fact set out in italics might 
possibly have been guessed, but the 
Daily Telegraph removes all doubt. We 
must steal a march on our great con¬ 
temporary and announce a great event : 
Queen Anne is dead / 

FLYING BY TIME-TABLE 
Regular Service to Paris 

A regular Handley Page service from 
London to Paris has been opened, and the 
opening day promised exceedingly well. 
An aeroplane left Cricklcwood with ten 
passengers, and took just under four 
hours to cross. There is a fixed time-table. 

The Handley Page, having dropped 
its passengers in Paris, goes on to Brus¬ 
sels ; and already one passenger, availing 
himself of these aeroplanes, lias break¬ 
fasted in Holland, lunched in Belgium, 
and dined in London. 


CLEVER RETRIEVER 

There is a dog at Rotherham which is 
an honour to the great dog tribe in 
general, and to the retriever breed ■ in 
particular. 

Retrievers are dogs which fetch and 
carry things, but they are specially 
famous for their skill in finding and- bring¬ 
ing back game which a hunter has shot. 
A good- dog of the kind should bring in a 
bird without rumpling one of its feathers. 

Well, the Rotherham dog is a retreiver, 
and it has been honoured with a special 
medal for as fine a bit of retrieving as 
a dog ever did, for its prize was not game, 
biit human beings—two children who 
but for this dog Rover would have 
perished by drowning. 

Little Horace Porter, aged seven, and 
his playmate, Lucy Morris, aged five, 
were in great peril of drowning, with five 
other children, when a rescuer appeared 
in the person of Mr. Walter Gilbert, with 
this fine retriever dog of his. Rover 
plunged into the water to the rescue, and 
the children had sense enough to know¬ 
how to avail themselves of his help. One 
climbed on his back, the other kept afloat 
by hanging to his tail; and the noble 
creature, striking out boldly for land, 
carried one and dragged the other to 
safety. 

Rover’s master, Mr. Gilbert, rescued 
the other five children, of whom portraits 
are given on page 12. 

In cases like these societies of dog 
owners present medals and certificates 
to.the roaster of the dog, which is perhaps 
a good way of signalising a grand exam¬ 
ple of animal chivalry ; but, for our part, 
wc should Eke to award the dog itself 
a gootl rumpsteak and the biggest bone it 
could gnaw.. 


AERIAL ACROBATS 
Stupid Performances in the Air 
SAFE FLYING ON & OFF THE ROOF 

The example of the airman who flew 
through the Arc do Triomphe in Paris 
is inducing other airmen to risk their 
lives in flying tricks. 

A United States airman has flown 
under the bridge at Niagara, meeting 
an unexpected gust and narrowly 
escaping disaster. 

In France an airman took a Caudron 
biplane, with a 46-foot span, through 
the arch of a bridge over the Var river 
near Nice. The arch is only 20 feet 
high and 65 feet broad, and disturbing 
currents of air made the machine un¬ 
steady^ but the airman- flew . twice 
through without accident. 

.Nothing is gained by these wild ex¬ 
periments, and their success is largely a 
matter of chance. On the other hand, 
some roof-flying adventures of Mr. 
Edwin Ballougli, of Newark, New 
Jersey, have helped to make flying 
safer. Mr. Ballough, the pilot of an 
aeroplane used by a large shop in 
Newark, landed on the roof of a military 
warehouse, 978 feet long, taxied- along 
the roof, took off with a flying leap, and 
rose serenely above Newark and New 
York. 

He proved that the roofs of large 
buildings can be used both for landing 
and taking off, so that the British plan 
for making the roofs of large railway 
stations into aerodromes seems perfectly 
practical. With pillars of armoured con¬ 
crete, all the great central railway stations 
in cities and important towns could be 
transformed into elevated aerodromes. 

At present, in the flight from London 
to Paris, passengers spend almost as 
much time in motoring to aerodromes 
as they pass in the aeroplane. With a 
roof aerodrome at London Bridge or 
Charing Cross, and another at Gare 
St. Lazare, it would soon take scarcely 
more than an hour to fly, in a favouring 
wind, from London to Paris. 


Moon 

WHY IT IS SO BRILLIANT 

By An Astronomical Correspondent 

The brilliant moon now shining so 
conspicuously in the heavens is known 
as the “ harvest moon ”■ because it 
appears full just about the time our 
harvest is being gathered in, and it 
often enables the farmer and his men 
to go on working in the fields after 
daylight has gone. 

At no other time of the year does oar 
satellite attract so much general atten¬ 
tion, and the reason for this is that for 
several evenings after full moon, whicli 
this year was on September 10, instead 
of rising nearly _an hour later each 
night, there is a difference of only about 
half an hour, more or less. Thus, on the 
12th the moon rises at 8.4 p.m., on the 
13th at 8.36, and on the 14th at 9.15. 

The Equinox 

. Now, this difference in what is called 
the retardation of the moon’s rising 
occurs every month, but only in Sep¬ 
tember does it happen at the period of 
the full moon, and so at other times it 
passes mostly unnoticed. 

This week the full or nearly full moon 
rises for several evenings as soon as the 
sun sets, and continues - to give light 
until shnrise again ; so that fot several 
days there is practically no darkness at 
all, despite- the shortening of the days 
as the year wanes. No other nearly.full 
moon of • the year rises for so many 
successive days so soon after sunset. 

The harvest moon is always -the full 
moon that occurs nearest to the autumn 
equinox, tiie period when the days and 
nights are for a time of equal length ; 
and there is a popular idea that; it is 
brighter then than at any other time. 

A Popular Mistake 

This, however, is not so, and indeed the 
apparent brightness of • the moon js 
largely due to the contrast between its 
illuminated disc and the dark back¬ 
ground of the night sky. 

That the moon is not really very 
bright v,*e may sec for ourselves when 
it appears in the daylight sky. Com¬ 
pared with the floating clouds on which 
the sun is alsq shining, it does not .seem 
brighter than they, and it is sometimes 
less bright. 

Attempts have been made to measure 
the relative brightness of the sun and 
moon, and it has been estimated that to 
give a light equal to the light we receive 
from the sun no fewer than Coo,000 full 
moons .would have to shine down bn us. 

Causes of Unusual Briiiiance 

The reason for the retardation of 
moonrise just now is rather too technical 
to go into here with any fulness, but it 
is connected with the motion of the 
moon, which at this time is crossing the 
celestial equator from south to north, 
and has a rapid northward motion, 
tending to cause it to rise earlier than 
it would otherwise do. The amount of 
retardation is different in different years. 
In 1913 the difference between the times 
of rising on successive days was only 
eight or nine minutes, as against half an 
hour now. 

You should take your own observa¬ 
tions this week. Decide on some definite 
place on the horizon above which you 
will record the actual time the moon 
rises, on September 12. Then make 
sifliilar notes of the time of moonrise on 
the next six or seven evenings, and you 
will have an interesting record of the 
harvest moon of 1919. 


THE MONEY MEN 

Some people have plenty of money, 
some have not enough, some have too 
much. Two men with too much have 
lately been locked up in London. One 
was wandering about the streets with 
^280 in his pocket; the other had 
about 200 treasury notes. 
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CAN WE SAVE THE FADING FILMS? ® A FISH THAT SEEMED TO THINK 


A kinematograph film of the signing 
of the Peace Treaty is to be pre¬ 
sented to the British Museum for future 
generations to see. 

This leads somebody to make the 
doleful comment that the idea is useless 
in practice, that films fade and perish, and 
that none taken ten years ago is worth 
showing today. But that cheerful soul, 
Mr. Herbert Ponting, the kinemato- 
grapher of the Scott Antarctic Expedi¬ 
tion, gives us the happy news that his 
films of Captain Scott are as good as 
ever, and that copies from the negatives 
come out as fresh as the originals when 
they were first taken. 

The secret seems to be care, regular 
examination and exposure, and the use 
of glycerine. He bought his films in 


April, 1910 ; took them through the heat 
of the tropics on a slow ship ; he exposed 
them in the Antarctic cold between 
November 1910, and November 1911 ; 
he kept them through the winter in cases 
buried in the snow, where they were 
submitted to between 80 and 90 degrees 
of frost, and then they again passed 
through the tropics-. 

Today the films are as bright, fresh, 
and steady as ever, he says ; treat films 
with glycerine following exposure, look 
carefully after them, and they may last 
a century. So while we keep glycerine 
for sore throats and chapped hands, wc 
shall have to spare a little of it for 
films, that our children’s children may 
see reproductions of events in our days 
which will influence the history of theirs. 


A French naturalist has been trying 
experiments to see how fish gather 
the knowledge that makes some of them 
so cunning. It takes a clever man to 
outwit a knowing old fish. 

First of all, the French naturalist, 
M. Oxner, baited a hook, and then 
attached to the line, two inches from the 
bait, a bit of white paper. With this he 
tempted a single fish, which he kept 
for the purpose of. experiment after it 
had been captured. 

For seven days it was suspicious, 
then it went for the bait and hooked 
itself. It was released ; but three times 
more, after intervals, it hooked itself 
again, and was released. 

Then, apparently, it realised that the 
white paper was a warning against tak¬ 
ing the bait, and afterwards resisted 
the temptation. 


On the white paper being removed 
the fish again took the bait, but when 
the white paper was replaced the fish 
would not bite. Thus, it certainly seemed 
to have inferred that the paper was a 
clear danger signal. 

But by this time the fish had become 
quite- familiar with all the objects— 
bait, hook, line, and white paper—and 
proceeded cautiously to nibble the bait 
off the hook without risking a big 
swallow, and so he continued, again 
and again, to get what he wanted, un¬ 
frightened by the white paper and un¬ 
caught by the hook. He had come 
slowly to knowledge by experience. 

Does not that successful, if slow, 
search for knowledge suggest that the 
fish had put two and two together 
during his investigations, and done 
some thinking in a simple form ? 





A little reader of the Children’s Newspaper, photographed at Hew Gardens, sitting on a Boating leal ot the great Vietotia Regia water lily. It was the design 0! this extraordinary leal that suggested 
to Sir Joseph Paxton the method of building the Crystal Palace. The leaves of this lily are often six feet across, and the flowers, which are red and white, frequently grow to a foot across the top 


EUROPE’S GREAT NEED 
NOW 

Prosperity Waits for Coal 

Everywhere the work needed to 
supply mankind with things that cannot 
be done without is slowing down for 
the want of coal; yet less coal, not 
more, is being raised. Europeau pro¬ 
duction of coal has fallen from 679 
million tons to 443 million tons a year. 

America cannot supply one-twentietli 
of the coal we shall need after we have 
used all our own. Whoever uses any 
influence he possesses to stop the 
raising of more coal and limit manu¬ 
factures will be as great a traitor to his 
fellow men as the Kaiser. He made a 
war that he might have stopped. Who¬ 
ever stops the production of coal is 
causing privations in the future which 
no one will be able to control. 


NEW DANGER TO BIRDS 
Shooting from the Air 

The Committee for Protection of 
Wild Birds reports that the new danger 
to bird life is the shooting airman. He 
has already killed a considerable number 
of birds with his deadly machine-gun, 
and the Committee recommend that 
the killing of wild birds by airmen 
should be forbidden. 

On a good machine a flying man can 
overtake flocks of migrating birds, and, 
armed with a machine-gun that can fire 
2000 bullets a minute through the pro¬ 
peller, he is strongly tempted to prac¬ 
tise shooting. If such sport became 
general great damage could be done to 
the bird life of the country, and the 
nation would probably suffer in the end 
by plagues of caterpillars and food- 
destroying insects. 


TO AFRICA BY RAIL 
A Tunnel for Gibraltar 

The scheme for making a tunnel 
under the Straits of Gibraltar, connecting 
Europe with Africa, is moving ahead. 

The Spanish Government lias given 
its consent, and a powerful committee of 
Spanish financiers has been formed at 
Barcelona to decide upon matters of 
finance and capital. The tunnel is to 
run from a point wes{ of Tarifa, on the 
European side, in a straight line to the 
east of Tangier, in Morocco; and it will 
be about 20 miles long. At its greatest 
depth below the sea it will be between 
700 and 1500 feet below the waves. 

Such a tunnel would probably make 
Spain a great commercial centre, for 
much of the traffic between Europe and 
Africa would be diverted to the tunnel. 


LIFE LOST IN WAR WORK 

Death Roll in “ Delivering 
the Goods” 

There were many wild rumours during 
the war of the loss of life due to ex¬ 
plosions ; and at last the facts are known. 

In factories making explosives the 
total number of deaths in nearly five 
years of war was 325, and of injured 
1316. The number of women who lost 
their lives was, 54. Though the death 
list is deplorable, the loss is not great 
proportionately, the deaths amounting 
to only five for each 4000 people engaged. 

In filling 8000 million cartridges and 
80 million bombs not a single life was 
lost and only 48 people were Injured. 

An official report says that unloading 
the shells will be more dangerous than 
loading them 
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FIRST CHILD OF 
THE FLAG 
Tale of Little Virginia Dare 

HOW SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
BEGAN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The first great tale of the' British 
Empire is- that of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
It is one of the most thrilling stories in 
the world, this story of the Englishman 
who founded the influence of the English- 
speaking race across the seas, and was 
hounded to his death by the man who 
sat on the English throne. 

The tale is told by the Editor of the 
Children’s Newspaper in My Magazine 
for October, now lying on all the book¬ 
stalls, and in it we read of the first child 
born in the British Empire. It is all 
part of. the tale of Virginia, where 
Raleigh founded our first colony. 

Nothing could keep back the spirit 
of this man,, or destroy his faith that 
Virginia, to which ha sent out his ex¬ 
peditions, would become a mighty place. 
We look back to alt that Virginia is and 
all that it lias been, and there is some- 
..thing that hums like a prophet's fire in 
those words of- Raleigh long ago : “ I 
shall yet live to see it an English nation." 

15 Men for the Empire 

His expedition left a hundred people 
ire Virginia, rich in the joy of life in a new 
world, till starvation menaced them. 
Suddenly Francis Drake appeared and 
gave them passage home,, and they had 
hardly left when Grenville arrived with 
ships and stares. Not finding the 
Englishmen there, he left r^ volunteers 
as an outpost at Roanoke Island, the 
only territory then held for England. 

Those 15 men stood for the British 
Empire. Raleigh sent out a new expe¬ 
dition, but could not find these men. 
They were probably slain by treachery, 
and we may think of them, that lonely 
group on the edge of an unknown worlci, 
as the first martyrs of the Empire. 

Virginia Dare 

But there was no despair in Raleigh’s 
heart. He saw the light, however dark 
it was; he kept the faith. When he 
sent out Captain John White to look for 
those 15 men at Roanoke, he sent out 
also another group of settlers, 89 men, 
17 women, and two children. One of 
the women was his daughter, .Mrs. Dare, 
who became the mother of Virginia Dare, 
the first child ever born in the British 
Empire oversea. Virginia Dare t 

How great a name, how true 1 Vir¬ 
ginia stands to all the world.for daring ; 
there was nothing Raleigh would not 
dare for Virginia; there ia nothing 
Virginia has not dared to face for her 
high place in mankind. 

Captain White came home, and after 
the Armada had been beaten, Raleigh 
sent him out again, with stores for the 
little colony. They drew near by night, 
and Captain White saw, with a thrill, the 
sign of fires on Roanoke. 

Truth After Three Centuries 

- He sang an English song that must 
have thrilled any English ears listening 
in that place, but his heart was chilled to 
hear no response. He waited till the 
morning, and then landed, but he found 
no soul of the 108 people he had left. 

Such were the tragedies that almost 
broke the heart of Walter Raleigh, who 
heard no more of his colony of Virginia. 
But we know the truth today, for it be¬ 
came known in the three hundredth year 
after Raleigh’s death that Raleigh’s faith 
had all the time been justified, that the 
colony in which the first English child 
was born had not been massacred, but 
bad gone inland and been cut off by 
hostile tribes, and at last had settled 
down and intermarried with the Indians. 

Three hundred years have passed 
away, and still on the Blue Ridge Moun¬ 
tains, a day’s march from New York, 
are men and women whose ancestors 
went out in Raleigh’s ships—whose 
children have blue English eyes, and who 
remember the story of Virginia Dare. 


SHARKS NEAR THE 
BEACH 

A Common Visitor in 
Australia 

FISHERMEN’S TEN-FOOTERS 

By an Australian Correspondent 

The shark that was scaring bathers 
in North Devon the other week, and 
was dispatched by gunfire, was a rare 
visitor in our cold Northern waters, 
and was probably, if the truth were 
known, as much afraid of the bathers 
as the bathers were of him. 

In warmer latitudes the shark is no 
uncommon sight; and in Australia, in 
the summer months, none but fool¬ 
hardy sea-bathers risk meeting him. 

Near the writer’s home at Bondi 
Beach, in Sydney, these " tigers of the 
sea" are seen in great numbers from 
November till March. Towards Christ¬ 
mas they are particularly ferocious and 
venturesome, and are frequently seen 
in pursuit of the great “ schools ” of 
■salmon that move along the shallow 
’ coastal bays in search of food. 

On Sydney Beach 

The favourite summer pastime in all 
Australian cities, but especially in 
Sydney, endowed by nature with the 
loveliest beaches in the world, is. surf 
bathing. From Cronulta, 14 miles south 
of the city, to Palm Beach, as far again 
to the north, extends a succession of 
crescent bays, fringed with golden 
sand that is swept eternally by the long 
i roll of the Pacific. All day long the surf 
• tumbles in creamy loveliness, cool and 
inviting, at your feet. 

To the visitor, who watches with 
fascination the bronzed manhood and 
womanhood of Australia disporting it¬ 
self on the beaches, swimming far out to 
meet the breakers, and turning with 
them for ” home,” there is no greater 
joy than that of ” surf-shooting." The 
seeming foolhardiness of the swimmers 
in those sliark-infested waters is 
puzzling, but the truth is that the 
phark is a coward, and shy of crowds. 

The Warning Bell 

But woe to the solitary swimmer 
who ventures too far afield ! In¬ 
evitably he once too often tempts the 
; voracity of those long, grey forms 
that haunt the surf, and a sudden swirl 
and he will swim no more ! 

Occasionally a " grey nurse " or a 
" blue pointer,” the two most terribly 
dangerous species of man-eating sharks 
in existence, will patrol the bay, swim¬ 
ming leisurely from one end of the beach 
to the other, and then the bells that are 
installed in nearly every surf and 
life-saving club in Sydney ring out their 
warning, and the water, a moment before 
alive with thousands of bathers, will 
be deserted. More than once bathing 
has been brought to a standstill by the 
presence of these monsters, but they 
rarely venture into shallow water. 

At Maronbra, Coogee, Manz, Fresh¬ 
water and Narrabeen Beaches, all within 
easy reach of Sydney, sharks are con¬ 
tinually seen during the summer months, 
and hardly a day passes that does not 
see from two to five “ ten-footers " 

1 landed by the fishermen. 

Four Sharks in a Night 

Once he is brought into shallow water 
the inevitable small boy fastens a knot 
round his tail and the shark is ignomini- 
ously dragged up the beach to his 
executioners. In November last a well- 
known Bondi shark fisherman landed 
five enormous “grey nurses," the 
smallest ten feet long, with only a rod 
and line, between six o’clock one evening 
and four o’clock the next morning. 

Anything more exciting than the 
battles between the captor and his 
prisoners it would be impossible to 
imagine. .The angler’s fame, indeed, 
had preceded him. When the writer 
left at midnight, after he had landed 
his third shark, there were more than a 
thousand onlookers, with no thought of 
bed ! J, H. 


CANNIBALS OUTSIDE 
A BEDROOM 

Terrible Tale Heard by 
English People 

Most of us probably imagine that 
cannibalism, the lowest form of savagery, 
has ceased, but it is not so. 

Missionaries who have recently re¬ 
turned from the heart of Africa, where 
they have been working in connection 
with the Evangelisation Crusade pro¬ 
moted by Mr. C. T. Studd, the famous 
cricketer, and his wife, report that can¬ 
nibalism is quite common still. 

Two of the missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. 
Buxton, are to speak to young people 
at a great meeting at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on September 25, and they 
will have a thrilling tale to tell. While 
sleeping in a native village Mr. and Mrs. 
Buxton heard two chiefs quarrelling. 
One of them accused the other of killing 
three of his men and eating two, and 
was met by the retort that it was be¬ 
cause three of his men had been killed 
and one eaten. 

The mission is doing a splendid work 
in rescuing these people from the most 
revolting savagery, and the story will 
be told and illustrated at the crusade 
meeting in Westminster. 

faithfuljackass 

The Lonely Traveller’s Friend 

The Australian stockman is awakened 
at early dawn by the extraordinary 
sound made by the kookaburra, or 
laughing jackass. 

The jackass is protected by law, and 
heavy penalties follow the sportsman 
who would destroy one. When Hying 
along the bush tracks this bird, if it 
sees a snake, swoops down, grips the 
reptile by the back of the neck, rises a 
few hundred feet into the air, and drops 
its prey, usually killing it with the first 
drop. 

Very real friendship exists between 
these queer birds and the lonely sun¬ 
downer treading the trackless paths 
through the Australian bush, often 
walking hundreds of miles before meeting 
another human being. During the 
awful droughts that sometimes occur in 
Australia, when sheep perish by thou¬ 
sands and occasionally luckless humans 
■die of thirst, instances are recorded of 
Jackie remaining alongside his master 
unto the end with a faithfulness that 
seems even greater, if possible, than the 
dog’s, for the kookaburra could fly away 
to food and water without the least 
trouble at any time. 


SEAPLANES ON THE CONGO 
Where the Congo rolls in lordly 
breadth, between walls of tropical forests, 
the Belgian Government is preparing 
seaplane landing-places, in connection 
with an aerial mail and passenger service. 

The black people of the riverside 
settlements are already well accustomed 
to the sight of steamers, but their old 
feelings of terrified wonder at the power¬ 
ful magic of the white man will be kindled 
anew with the arrival of great, droning 
mechanical birds skimming over the 
river at marvellous speed. 

The intention is to use the machines to 
complete the exploration of the Congo 
Free State by taking aerial photographs 
that will accumulate until the entire 
region is mapped from the sky. 


ANZAC GEORGE 

George is an Australian dog who took 
part in the capture of German, New 
Guinea, landed with his master at Galli¬ 
poli, and then spent some months in 
the mud of Flanders. 

Signaller Wylie of Darlinghvrst, 
Sydney, took George with him on the 
first transport that left Australia, and 
George was wounded at Rabaul. He 
jumped overboard with his master at 
Gallipoli and got through without a 
scratch. He was the life and soul of 
his platoon in France, and many a time 
went over the top with his human mates. 
He is now back again in Australia,* 
where he is a great pet. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

SHADOW OF NAPOLEON’S 
DOOM 

Old Dr. Johnson 

MEMORY OF THE MUTINY 

Sept. 14. Dante, Italian poet, died at Ruvenna, 1321 

15. Moscow burned by tbe Russians, 1812 

16. Livingstone discovered Labe Nyassa, 1850 

17. Mont Cenis tunnel opened, 1871 

18. Dr. Johnson born at Litchfield, 1709 

19. President Garlield died at E'beron, U.S.A., 1881 

20. British captured Delhi from rebels, 1857 

President Garfield rose from the 
lowest rung of the ladder to the highest 
by diligent attention to duty. He was - 
born in 1831 in a log cabin in Ohio, and 
was in turn farm-worker, canal-boatman, 
teacher, carpenter, farmer, professor, 
senator, and President of his native land. 

His countrymen greatly admired him 
for the intelligence and energy that 
secured him continuous progress, but 
he was not President long enough to 
test Iris qualities as a statesman. 

The Great Talker 

Old Dr. Johnson lives because of his 
character. 

He did not actually do much. His 
chief work was.the first big dictionary. 
Many author's have written better than 
he could. His verse was commonplace, 
his prose heavy, and he was prejudiced, 
overbearing,' and wanting in manners. 

Yet lie was admired as the big man 
of his day, and lias been intimately 
known ancTlovingly forgiven ever since; 
he will always interest mankind, for' 
ho was a. great character. 

His Scotch friend, James Boswell, 
has pictured him for us, and recorded 
his talk", till wo know him through and 
through. Though he was blustering 
and rough, lie was brave, honest, kind 
to the core, a big-hearted, sincere, out¬ 
spoken Englishman. 

All felt, and feel, that Dr. Johnson- 
stood before the world a true man, 
in spite of many little faults. He 
really talked his way into fame, because 
his talk revealed a vigorous mind, 
sterling character, and a clean heart. 
He was like a sound old English oak 
with a gnarled bark. . 

Tragic Surprise for Napoleon 

The entry of the French into burn¬ 
ing Moscow, on September 15, 1812, 
was the shadow of Napoleon’s doom. 
From that moment he began his des¬ 
cent to defeat, dethronement, and exile. 

From exhausted France lie collected 
the last large army she could produce 
after her many wars, and flung himself 
on Russia. The Russians retreated 
before him, fighting doggedly, burning 
Moscow, and making Russia a wilderness 
as they withdrew. They were bent on 
gaining time till “ General Winter,” as 
they called their snows, could help them. 

Napoleon’s aim was to reach Moscow, 
make it his headquarters, and complete 
the conquest of Russia in the spring ; 
but when, after fierce fighting, he 
reached Iris goal, he found it a desolate 
ruin, his army without supplies or 
shelter, 'and the winter descending 
before he could extricate liis men. 

The retreat that followed destroyed 
his great army, and the trembling 
nations he had conquered rallied to 
overthrow him, and relieve Europe 
from tlie blight of war he had brought 
upon it. The fires of Moscow signalled 
the coming doom of the greatest 
soldier of alltime, and his horrible power 
was broken for the good of all mankind. 

Delhi’s Great Day 

The historic day of Delhi was in the 
great Indian Mutiny of 1S57, when a 
body of native soldiers tried to thrust us 
from the land. 

The mutineers gathered in a body at 
Delhi, their old capital, and there the 
British, with far smaller forces, besieged 
them, and broke the back of the 
rebellion. 

Fighting went on afterwards hero 
and there, but the taking of Delhi 
made our victory assured. 
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This Troubled World—Danger Spots On The New Peace Map 


Baltic ® Silesia 

'T'HE chief nations that took part in the 
-*• great world-war have made peace 
with a solemn dignity, but right along 
the belt of new States that now divide 
Germany from Russia, and throughout 
the former Russian and Turkish Empires, 
a dangerous uncertainty still prevails, 
varied by actual war and threats of war. 

This condition of doubt and unrest 
was sure to follow the war, because 
throughout the whole region populations 
are miked, and just boundary lines are 
difficult to draw. However the map is 
made at last, there must be disappoint¬ 
ments and heart-burnings, perhaps with 
fresh outbursts of war, for in some parts 
war has never ceased. 

Here we glance at the chief areas 
where danger is felt to be still lurking. 

Baltic. Estlronia, Latvia, and Lithu¬ 
ania, which contain the most important 
seaports of North-Western Russia— 
Reval, Riga, and Libau—are waiting, 


® Poland ® Rumania 

the valuable disputed coalfield of Tes- 
chen, but will no doubt accept the 
decision of the umpires to whom the 
question will be referred. 

Silesia. In Silesia it is clear that the 
Poles have been treated by the German 
troops with the grossest cruelty. 

The district has to vote, under the fair 
superintendence of the Allies, whether 
it will belong to Prussia or to Poland, 
and, taking advantage of a strike by 
the miners, who say they have been 
goaded by the Germans into desperation, 
the German troops, before the voting 
can take place, have shot down many of 
the Poles with a brutality equal to 
their treatment of Belgium, and have 
driven the Polish women and children 
in thousands across the frontier. They 
evidently mean to win the election by 
decimating the Polish voters. 

This part of the country was, and 
is, under Prussian rule, and the Prus- 


® Italy ® Turkey ® 

ment under the influence of pride. All 
round she has frontier questions to 
settle, and, excited by her invasion of 
Hungary and the capture of Budapest, 
she is putting forward such unreason¬ 
able claims that the Allies have been 
obliged to consider whether they shall 
not cut off the supplies of war materials 
that have enabled her to establish her 
position as one of the largest Balkan 
States. The best friends of Rumania 
outside her borders are filled with dis¬ 
appointment at her attitude. 

Italy. It seems likely that the dispute 
respecting the port of Fiume, on the 
Adriatic Sea, which has chilled the good 
feeling between Italy and her Allies, 
will now be finally settled in a friendly 
way by the town being first ceded to 
Italy and then leased by her to the 
League of Nations, acting on behalf of 
the inland States for whom the port is 
an essential trade outlet. 


China ® Russia 

except in the Lebanon district, will not 
choose France. The United States 
would be the best choice, but it is very 
doubtful whether the United States will 
undertake the responsibility. 

And underneath all, this lies the fact 
that the Arabs, who are the widest-spread 
of all the races, do not want any of the 
Western Powers to interfere, but wish 
to be independent and to establish a 
new and wider Arabia. 

China. Farther eastward is the doubt¬ 
ful question of the relations between 
Japan and China in the Chinese province 
of Shantung. There, in taking the 
place of the Germans, the Japanese have 
promised to pass on their present powers 
to the Chinese ; but the Chinese do not 
place much trust in the promise ; and 
many of the American people are dis¬ 
trustful of the Japanese, and use the 
Shantung question in their home- 
politics to create a prejudice against 



organised into separate States, but 
without a final settlement of their 
government until the menace of Rus¬ 
sian Bolshevism is removed from their 
boundaries, and the Germans have with¬ 
drawn the troops that were in the south 
under the pretence of keeping order. 

Nor is the boundary between Poland 
and Lithuania finally fixed. There can 
be no certainty of peace here till there 
is peace in Russia. The rescue of 
Petrograd from Bolshevism would give 
this part of Russia a chance of settling 
into quietude. The inhabitants do not 
belong to the Russian race, but-are more 
akin to the Finns. 

Poland. The Poles, naturally an excit¬ 
able people, now on the eve of regaining 
full nationhood, have kept reasonably 
calm during the long period of settlement. 
They cannot agree with their Slavonic 
kinsmen, the Czeclio - Slovaks, about 


sians mean to keep it if possible. Their 
way of doing this shows, whatever the 
German Government may say when 
talking to the Allies—and in talking they 
have been unusually fair since the 
Peace—that in action their troops have 
not changed, but are as cruel as when 
they spread death and destruction 
through Belgium and Northern France. 

Germany is beaten, but the German 
heart is apparently unchanged and un¬ 
touched. Only the occupation of Silesia 
by the Allied troops can ensure a fair 
chance for Poland' during the election 
that will decide whether Poland or 
Prussia rules the province. 

Rumania. The next storm-centre is in 
an unexpected quarter. Rumania, which 
had the good-will of all the world 
that opposed German ambition, and is 
widely extending her boundary, seems 
to be losing the balance of her judg- 


Turkey. The lands that were Turkish 
before the war are being left till the last 
for settlement; but difficult questions are 
arising as they wait. British, French, 
Greek, and Italian troops are occupying 
large areas of Asiatic Turkey, and the 
British fleet commands Constantinople. 
But even now there is a danger that 
if any withdrawal takes place the 
Turks will complete the massacre of 
the Armenian nation, which they 
attempted during the war, without a word 
of protest from their German masters. 

Then the choice of a Great Power to 
exercise the mandate of the League 
of Nations in Asia Minor is a vexed 
question. Great Britain, the country 
that did the fighting which overthrew 
the Turk, does not want the task. 
France does want it—at least, in Syria. 

But the choice lies with the people 
of the lands concerned, and they, 


President Wilson, because he does not 
belong to their Party. 

Russia. . And behind this general rest¬ 
lessness, while final settlements are being 
arranged, amid strong local jealousies, 
is the great ominous Russian expanse, 
still torn by actual war, with Bolshevism 
steadily pushing Koltchak back into 
Siberia till he is defending his capital, 
Omsk; and Denikin, on the same side 
as Koltchak, victoriously advancing till 
Southern Russia is in his hands. 

Nothing can be fully settled until war 
has ceased in Russia and a sane govern¬ 
ment that the world can trust is estab¬ 
lished there, either in Russia as~ a whole 
or in a group of friendly States. 

So, though peace has come officially, 
the echoes of war still reverberate round 
the world and keep the minds of men 
uneasy, for war is a monster easily 
unchained but hard to chain again. 
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The Prince’s Secret 

A great time our Prince has 
had on the other side of the At¬ 
lantic. The people have liked 
him, and have told him so very 
heartily. It is a pleasant thing to 
see the heir to the British throne 
moving among the people as one 
of them, as indeed he is, and this 
warm welcome of the Prince of 
Wales is remarkable just now. 

For kings are cheap today, 
and rather in disgrace. How 
many have tumbled off their 
thrones without one pang of 
regret in all the world ! Yet it is 
in a day like this, with mon¬ 
archies crumbling like sandbanks, 
that our young Prince goes out 
among the people and wins his 
way. What is the secret of it ? 

One thing there is behind it— 
the stability of our British 
throne. The King of England is 
the servant of the nation,- and 
holds his throne by doing the 
nation’s will. 

But the Prince’s secret is his 
own, and not entirely national. 
The impression he makes every¬ 
where is one that all who are 
young can think about usefully. 
He makes everyone who sees 
him like him instantly and wish 
him well. People who stand in a 
crowd indifferently, with a jibe 
on their lips because they think 
poorly of kings, change their 
expression when he passes, and 
say, “ There’s no doubt he's all 
right ; you can see that in a 
moment.” Why is it ? 

It is because he unites a 
natural plain sincerity with an 
attractive modesty. He is the 
'opposite of what some very young 
people become without knowing 
how unattractive they are mak¬ 
ing themselves. We all know 
boys and girls who, as soon as 
they begin to feel independent 
beings to some extent, starting 
life partly on their own account, 
are pert, sharp, and forward. 
They know. They lay down the 
law, and the rule by which they 
judge is what they happen to like 
at the moment. That quite satis¬ 
fies them, and they are ready to 
stand before the eyes of others as 
guides who ought to be admired. 
But nobody does admire that style. 

It is the Prince of Wales’s 
complete avoidance of the faults 
of confident youth that recom¬ 
mends him so instantly and 
strongly to those who meet him. 
He does not claim to know. He 
wishes to learn, to observe,, to 
reflect, and to be just a kind, 
open, sincere young fellow 
among all kinds of people for 
whom he feels sympathy. 

His naturalness is the Prince’s 
secret; his modesty is the charm 
that unlocks the fountains of the 
heart in crowds that gather to see 
him; and it is a very great lesson' 
to all youth everywhere. 



The Editor’s Table 

©’ © Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



A Friend of AH the World 

Couth Africa, the whole British 
^ race, and all mankind, have lost 
a friend in General Botha. He began 
life as a farmer, and rose to power by 
sheer good character until he held a high 
place in the councils of Europe in the 
dark days when Europe trembled for 
its liberties. 

The wheel of time goes strangely 
round. T wenty years ago General Botha 
fought against us on the battlefields of 
his native land. He led the enemy 
against us in our last great war but one. 
A few years passed, a few years of trust¬ 
fulness and chivalry and British liberty, 
and General Botha stood at our side 
in our last great war—a great soldier 
and statesman, and one of the mighty 
figures of our British brotherhood. 

He lived to see the Victory, but he 
paid a high price for it, for it is almost 
certain that the strength he spent to 
win the war has cost him his life. 

Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 
/^enerai. Botha has gone, but in 

1 his place stands General Smuts, 
his equally great friend. So great men 
come and go, and we think of these 
famous words written by some wise 
man two thousand years ago : 

Let us now- praise famous men, 
and our fathers that begat us. The 
Lord hath wrought great glory by 
them through His great power from 
the beginning. 

Such as did bear rule in their 
kingdoms, men renowned for their 
power, giving counsel by their under¬ 
standing, and declaring prophecies.. 

Leaders of the people by their 
counsels, and by their knowledge of 
learning meet for the people, wise 
and eloquent iii their instructions. 

Such as found out- musical tunes, 
and recited verses in writing. 

Rich men furnished with ability, 
living peaceably in their habitations. 

All these were honoured in their, 
generations, and were the glory of 
their times. 

■ Their seed standeth fast, and their 
children for their sakes. Their seed 
shall remain for ever, and their glory 
shall not be blotted out. Their 
bodies are buried in peace; but their 
name liveth for evermore. 

© 

The Middle-Class Man 
Comebody wants to know bow long 
the middle-class man will be able 
to stand the rising of the taxes. We do 
not know. All we know is that the 
middle-class man is the best man in the 
world. He makes a good fight and keeps 
on paying, but he is losing all the tirne. 
© 

Good Sleepers 

'T'he Government has ordered- three 
-*■ million sleepers from Canada, and we 
hope they will prove as sound in their 
way as was Pickwick’s fat boy Joe in 
his recurring slumbers. 

But during the war we were so short 
of wood that we had to put down sappy 
elm as it was sawn. from the tree. 
There was no creosote in the country 
to pickle it, and no time for pickling 
it if there had been creosote. 

No wonder our railways did so well 
in the war; they certainly had not many 
sound sleepers! 


The Lady Who Would Not Go 

r~'URious things happen in this world. 

A lady bought a house, and 
allowed another woman to spend three 
weeks’ holiday there, and then to stay 
on at a very small rent. Now she wants 
the house herself, and the tenant will 
not go. 

It reminds us of the story of the beg¬ 
gar a man passed every morning. He 
gave the beggar a penny every day, and 
the story goes that when he stopped 
the penny after many months the 
beggar sued him for it ! 

It is probably not true, but it is true 
that what is given in kindness is too 
often taken as a right. 

& 

Settling Down and Settling Up 
TXEAN Inge thinks it possible that 
^ in time the nation may be able to 
settle down. We think so too, but what 
we should like to know is, will the 
nation be able to settle up ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Come bathers have been scared by a 
shark. It is strange they had never 
seen one before. Where do they live 
when at home ? 


The best way of going to the dogs : 
Riding to hounds. 

® © ® 

A millinery expert warns us that 
“ feathers are not always what they 
seem.” _ Those they put in feather beds 
at seaside boarding-houses don’t feel 
like it, either. 

_ f 

® ® © 

A happy ending : The divid-end. 

® ® ® , 

A wireless message reports that ” the 

sovereign has fallen in New York.” 
Apparently there is only one left, and 
we hope somebody picked it up again. 

® ® 

The question is not Did 
the Kaiser execute the 
people’s will, but Will the 
people execute the Kaiser? 
® ® 

Dried currants : Heat 
waves. 

® ® 

People are asking why 
American actors won't 
play. Well, even a worm 
turns, and, naturally, at 
last the stage-struck are 
Striking. 

PETER PUCK ® ® 

WANTSTOKNOW ^ flight of oratory: 
If boarders sleep on When Parliament rose, 
plank beds 

® ® 

Says Mr. Herbert Smith : “ I am no 
Kaiser—there is no dignity about me.” 
But the Kaiser might say the same, 
for he isn’t one now, and there is none 
about him, either. 

© 

A Child’s Prayer for the Flag 

Lord, let me not in service lag, 

Let me be worthy of our Flag ; 

Let me remember, when I’m tried, 

The sons heroic who have died 
In Freedom’s name, and, in my way, 
Teach me to be as brave as they. 


Jn all I am, in all I do, 

’ Unto our Flag I w-ould be true ; 

For God and country let me stand. 
Unstained of soul and dean of hand. 
Teach me to serve and guard and love 
The glorious Flag whicli flies above 



My Own Shall Come to Me 

gERENE, I fold my hands and wait. 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time cr fate. 
For lo ! my own shall come to me. 

J stay my haste, I make delays, 

For what avails this eager pace ? 

I stand amid the eternal ways. 

And what is mine shall know my face. 

Asleep, awake, by night or day 

The friends I seek are seeking me ; 
No wind can drive my barque astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 

What matter if I stand alone ? 

I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown. 
And gather up its fruit of tears. 

Lhe stars come nightly to the sky ; 

The tidal wave conics to the sea ; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 

John Burroughs 

© 



The Child of Knowledge Drives the Giant of 
Ignorance out of the World 

© 

Henry Ford’s Dearest Friend 
verybody knows Henry Ford, and 
though Henry Ford may know 
little about most things, what he knows 
of motor-cars would beat us all. They 
have been worrying him lately in the 
witness box, and one of the things wc 
like in the full reports that are now to 
hand is Henry Ford’s remark that his 
dearest friend is John Burroughs. 

And who is John Burroughs ? Per¬ 
haps not one in a hundred thousand 
who have heard of Henry Ford have 
heard of his dearest friend, but the day 
will come when Henry Ford’s name will 
be all but forgotten, and for every 
one who remembers it a hundred will 
remember John Burroughs. 

He is the great Nature-lover of 
America, the best man in the United 
States to walk through a country lane 
with, a man who loves birds and trees, 
and flowers and leaves, and hedgerows 
and gardens, and suns and moons before 
anything else in the world. 

We like to think of old Henry Ford 
and old John Burroughs, these two 
friends—the one loving Nature with all 
his heart and knowing most things ; the 
other making the wheels of the world 
go faster, but knowing little else. 

Above is a poem by John Burroughs. 
We should like to hear him reading it 
to old Henry Ford. 

© 

Breaking-up Days 

W e hope our good friend Sir John 
McClure, the Headmaster of Mill 
Hill, is not- going to be a pessimist, 
though lie has been saying that the 
British nation, its schools included, is 
heading for disaster. Sir John is too old 
a schoolmaster to be afraid of breaking- 
up days, and he knows the boys will 
always come back smiling. 
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A GIANT FLAGSTAFF FOR THE VICTORY FLAG 


THE MAN WHO 
SAW SCOTT 

Norwegian Flies Home 
with English Bride 

GALLANT EXPLORER OF 
ANTARCTICA 

It stirs our emotions as we read that 
Mr. John L. Cope, one of the men of 
Sir Ernest Sliackleton’s Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition of 1914, is preparing to return 
to the scene of their defeat and trying 
to fiy to the South Pole ; and that 
Major Gran, the Norwegian explorer, 
has reached Christiania by aeroplane, 
taking with him his English bride. For 
these two men come into our great 
Antarctic story. 

Major Gran is one of our adopted 
sons ; he became a Briton in order that, 
quitting the Norwegian navy, he might 
join ours to fight for the freedom of 
the world, and he made himself famous 
as an airman on the Western Front. 

But, young as he was then, he was 
already enrolled with the immortals, 
for, as Cope is one of Shackleton’s 
heroes. Gran is one of Scott’s. He was 
the ski expert of Scott’s tragic ex¬ 
pedition, whose fate shook the heart of 
the world six years ago. 

Scott and His Comrades 

After Scott, with “ little Bowers,” 
the gentle Dr. Wilson, the gallant 
Captain Oates, and brave Seaman 
Evans had reached the Pole, they 
turned back, and an accident led to 
Evans's breakdown and the ruin of the 
party. They lost his power; they 
lost time and food in heroically waiting 
with him. Like tender-hearted women 
they nursed him amid the snows until 
he died. Then frost began to destroy 
those who remained alive. 

Captain Oates, frost-bitten so. that 
he was little more than a moving corpse, 
walked out to die alone, so that the 
others should not halt and die with him. 
The three survivors came to within 
eleven miles of food and safety, with 
only fuel enough to warm two cups of 
tea each and food for only two days ; 
and there, exhausted, they perished. 

Eight Months of Silence 

Then there was silence for eight 
months, when the return of the short 
Antarctic summer enabled a relief 
party to push up from the base and 
reach the last scene. 

It was Major Gran who was the first 
to enter the poor canvas sanctuary of 
death. There lay Wilson and Bowers, 
asleep as they had died. Scott had died 
last; he had thrown back the flaps of 
his sleeping-bag, placed his heart¬ 
breaking diaries for safety beneath his 
shoulders, and, with his last conscious 
act, had flung his arm round his beloved 
Wilson. That unforgettable scene, which 
Major Gran beheld with streaming eyes, 
comes back to mind as we read the news 
which brings him, with his friend Cope, 
into prominence afresh. 

Never Seen an Aeroplane 

On his way home from that land of 
stillness and death. Gran passed from 
America to England on the ill-fated 
Lusitania, and there, on her deck, met 
Major Robert Lorraine, who told him 
of his coming attempt to fly the Irish 
Channel. “ Well, I will fly from Scot¬ 
land to Norway,” said the enthusiastic 
major. 

At that time he had never even seen 
an aeroplane ; he thought it was 'a 
thing which moved its wings like a 
bird ! But he did fly from Scotland 
to Norway. He flew 320 miles over 
the sea, the first man ever to attempt 
a voyage so far from land. 


50,000,000 RATS 

It is calculated that in the United 
Kingdom there are more rats than human 
beings. The rat population, it is thought, 
reaches 50,000,000. 


Lying at Kew Gardens, ' awaiting 
erection, is the largest flagstaff in the 
British Isles, the gift of British Columbia 
to the Mother Country. 

The foresters of British Columbia 
scoured the country for the noblest tree 
they could find, a giant worthy to carry 
the Victory flag. The distinction fell 
upon a magnificent Douglas fir, 220 feet 
high, and six feet thick at the large 
end, tapering to 18 inches inside the 
bark at the small end. Not the slightest 
warp mars the straightness of the giant. 

There was considerable difficulty in 
getting the mast across the ocean, for 
not every ship has accommodation for 
a 220-feet giant like this. One shipping 
company offered to undertake the 
transport if they might be allowed to 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the Scottish 
American millionaire, followed up a life 
of enormous success by a final failure. 
He failed to become poor. This he 
promised the world ; but he found at 
last that he really could not get rid of 
his money. It was a harder task to 
spend his money than to gather it in. 

Still, he tried faithfully to fulfil his 
ideal of what a rich man should do with 
his money. He accumulated, it is said, 
70 million pounds, and succeeded in 
giving away 65 millions. 

The will disposes of the remnant of 
his wealth in several interesting ways. 
To the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Lloyd George, he gives £2000 a year, 
to make him free from worldly cares. 
A similar annuity is left to Mr. Taft, 


berjd the mast to the shape of the deck, 
so that it would lie cosily against the 
bulwarks and all fear of its rolling would 
be removed ; but this proposition was 
indignantly rejected by the woodsmen. 
They insisted that some means should 
be found by which the mast could be 
shipped so that none cf its virgin strength 
and straightness would be lost. 

At last, the Merionethshire, of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
picked up the unwieldy burden at 
Vancouver and landed it safely at the 
London Docks. Here, into old Father 
Thames, the great tree fell with a 
mighty splash, and was towed up the 
river to Kew, where it now lies at the 
foot of the mound upon which it will 
proudly stand. Photograph on page 12 


ex-President of the United States, and 
to Lord Morley, the noble-minded his¬ 
torian and statesman. Also he gives to 
the wives of two former Presidents of 
the United States, Grover Cleveland and 
Theodore Roosevelt, annuities of ^1000 
a year, and the same amount to John 
Burns, the working engineer who became 
a Cabinet Minister, but retired because 
he could not accept any responsibility 
for going to war against Germany. 

Thomas Burt, the oldest of all our 
miners’ leaders, and one of the most 
honest men who ever sat in Parliament, 
receives a similar gift. Often it has been 
said that no man who possessed enor¬ 
mous wealth has ever been respected 
because of it by posterity. Mr. Carnegie 
has done his best to escape that reproach. 


WHAT IS A SOVEREIGN 
WORTH ? 

ITS VALUE IN FOUR CITIES 
How io Understand It All 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 

By Our Commercial Correspondent 

What does all the talk about the 
value of the sovereign mean ? In 
America of late our English £ has 
bought only 17s. 6d. worth of goods; in 
Paris it is worth 26s. rod.; in Italy, 
36s. 6d.; and in Berlin, 87s. 6d. 

If you look at that mysterious part 
of the grown-up’s newspaper called the 
Money Article, you will see a list of 
figures headed “ Foreign Exchanges.” 

These exchange rates are connected 
with the machinery by which people 
in one country make payment to people 
in another. Very little money ever 
passes from one country to another. 
The goods that go out of a country 
(exports) are paid for by the goods 
coming into the country (imports). 

How a Bill of Exchange Works 

It is really international barter—that 
is to say, we barter, or "swap,” our 
manufactures and coal for the food and 
materials which we do not produce 
ourselves and must import. 

This bartering between nations is 
carried out by writing down the values 
of imports and exports, on slips of paper 
called bills of exchange; and it is with 
these bills that the exchange rates arise. 

It is easy to understand how con¬ 
venient it is to use a bill of exchange, 
which is a promise to pay, instead of 
sending gold from one nation to another. 
If gold were sent in payment for ex¬ 
ports it would have to be bought, 
shipped, and insured—a costly and 
troublesome process. 

Paying a Paris Bill in London 

Let us suppose Mr. Smith, in London, 
owes £100 to Monsieur Le Brun, in 
Paris, and that Monsieur La Croix, in 
Paris, owes £100 to Mr. Brown, in London. 
Instead of Mr. Smith sending money to 
Monsieur Le Brun, and Monsieur La Croix 
sending money to Mr. Brown, it is only 
necessary for Mr. Smith, in London, to 
pay Mr. Brown, in London, the /100, and 
for Monsieur La Croix, in Paris, to pay 
£100 to Monsieur Le Brun, in Paris. 

In practice this is carried out by Mr. 
Smith sending a bill of exchange to 
Monsieur Le Brun, in Paris, and the bill is 
bought by Monsieur La Croix and sent to 
London through bankers. All that 
passes is a little slip of paper. 

Buying More Than We Sell 

Now, if at any moment France is 
owing more to England than England 
is owing to France, there comes about 
a shortage of English bills of exchange in 
France. Consequently there is increased 
competition to buy the bills of English 
indebtedness to France, and Frenchmen 
owing money to England would pay 
more than a sovereign’s worth of francs 
for a sovereign. Consequently, there 
would be a rise in the value of the 
sovereign in Paris, commonly called a 
rise in the rate of exchange. 

That is the actual position just now 
between France and England. 

In the case of America we are buying 
much more from her than we are selling 
to her, and British bills in New York 
only fetch 17s. 6d. per sovereign. 

The exchange rates are very wild 
and abnormal at present, but we may 
expect to see them settle down when 
our exports increase. 


THE PESSIMIST’S DREAM 



“We shall never be able to pay the taxes,” says the pessimist. Here we see him as he is, in 
the lap of luxury, and as he thinks he will be when the taxes go on mounting up. 


THE RICH MAN WHO COULD NOT BE POOR 
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What France Is Afraid Of 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN THE YEARS TO COME 

The Difficult Problems the Country 
Has to Solve at Home and Abroad 

WHO ARE THE MEN WHO WILL HELP HER? 

BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS OVER THE VICTORY 


The chief problem before the minds 
of the French today is how to safe 
guard themselves from being at 
tacked again by Germany without 
having Russia to help them. 

Some people say, “ The Germans 
have changed. The war was only 
wanted by the War Party, which 
they overthrew when they upset the 
Hohenzollern throne and became 
Republic.” But the French retort 
that they cannot run any risks, and 
they are in a different position now 
that they cannot count on Russia. 

Now, if France should have again 
to face Germany, who has nearly 
twice her population, she would fare 
badly. She feels that she cannot 
count upon support from Britain, 
for it is not twenty years ago since 
we were on the verge of war with her 
ourselves. She does not think the 
United States will interfere in Europe 
again, and she does not believe very 
strongly in the League of Nations. 
Therefore she asks for conditions 
which will make it hard, or impossible, 
for Germany to attack her again. 

The Great Bureaucracy 

That danger from outside settled 
with, there is another danger which 
France has to fight within her borders. 
This is the disease known as Bureau¬ 
cracy, from two words, French and 
Greek, meaning “ government by 
officials.” In France all decisions of 
importance must be referred to Paris, 
and thus valuable time is lost and 
much irritation caused by the delay, 
While France was very short of 
coal, a merchant at Le Havre asked 
for permission to put up a steam crane, 
and the permission was not granted 
until nine months after it had been 
asked for, and after the worst of the 
scarcity of fuel was over. What 

France needs, in the opinion of many 
of her wisest men, is a change of 
this unbusinesslike system. 

Two Terrible Dangers for France 

Then France has two terrible 
scourges to health to fight—con¬ 
sumption and alcoholism. 

Though the French hate drunken¬ 
ness, a large number of Frenchmen 
poison themselves with a drink called 
absinthe, a spirit which has disastrous 
effects on body and mind, and does 
more harm even than drunkenness. 
During the war the sale was forbidden, 
and there is a strong opinion in favour 
of keeping up the law against it. 

Against the disease of consumption, 
which was killing off a hundred 
thousand victims every year when 
the war came, a vigorous struggle is 
being made. People are told what 
precautions to take against being 
infected by it, and those who have 
been infected are sent to open-air 
hospitals and farms to be treated. 

The Politicians 

Who the men are who will lead in 
solving these problems is not yet clear. 

The most powerful man in France 
today is M. Clemenceau, but he is very 
old, and intends to go back to his books. 

The President, M. Raymond Poincare, 
is younger, but he is not a man of 


great activity or initiative. Among the 
Ministers there is hardly one who seems 
to possess the qualities of a reformer. 

Like all politicians, those of France 
often begin by professing to be in 
favour of radical changes, but end with a 
great anxiety to keep things as they are. 

The French Socialists have given the vleWi 
country a good many men of note, who 
seemed in their earlier years of public 
life to be earnestly wishful for whole¬ 
some and not too violent changes. 

But thej' have almost all, including 
M. Briand, the ablest of them, been 
officialised. Some are inclined to see in 
M. Albert Thomas, who was for a time 
Minister of Munitions, a leader of the 
New France. Others look among the 
younger politicians for the man who will 
tackle the situation in which France finds 
herself after a war which has cost her 
so terribly dear in money and men. 

It is particularly unfortunate for 
her that so many of those who would 
have taken part in reshaping their 
country should have been sacrificed 
to the Moloch of War. New condi¬ 
tions need new men, and so far very 
few are to be noticed in the political 
world of France. There are at present 
only a few names of Frenchmen on the 
roll of fame in any sphere of activity. 

Great People of Our Time 

If we go back a little we find many. 

Pasteur, the great student of the 
prevention and cure of disease by 
inoculation, has not been very long dead. 

The Curies, husband and wife, to 
whose researches we owe the discovery 
of the marvellous properties of radium, 
worked up to a few years ago. 

B 1 “riot, a pioneer in the development 
of dying, is alive still. 

Metchnikoff, the discoverer of so 
many valuable truths about bacteria, 
who, though born a Russian, became 
really a Frenchman, worked until quite 
lately, and at this moment there may 
be immortal men of science working in 
laboratories all unknown. 

In art, France has only just lost 
Rodin, the world’s most famous sculptor. 

In literature, she has the great satirist, 
Anatole France. In philosophy there is 
Professor Henri Bergson, the mystic 
who exalts Instinct above Reason as 
the more trustworthy guide to man. ' 


Things Just Patented 

By Our Patent Office Expert 

These inventions, being only just patented, are 
not yet available for the public, and the Editor 
has no further information concerning them. 

£ CHAMELEON UMBRELLA HANDLE 

A revolving disc with opened and 
closed divisions which can be twisted 
round on an 
W'a |~ n “■ umbrella han- 
j II die, a button, 

W'a kW/ I! or hatpin-head, 

’ ^ ' 11 bringing differ¬ 

ent coloured 
sections underneath alternately into 
thus changing these articles to 



The Great Illusion 

The French still, though they are 
no longer leaders of the nations in 
thought and taste, exercise an in¬ 
fluence upon the world’s mind. That 
is the privilege of the Celtic races, to’ 
leaven the stolid intellect of more 
practical peoples by their agile in¬ 
tellectuality and wit. The French 
would have done more in this way if 
they had not mixed with their Celtic 
interest in ideas the desire for material 
‘ glory,” the great illusion the war- 
men set before them. 

Now that such glory is beyond the 
reach of a population which stands 
almost still—for the decline of her 
population is a very terrible problem 
before our neighbours—they may 
return to their truer destiny. That 
will be an advantage to the world, as 
well as to the French People. Im¬ 
perialist France has left no enduring 
monuments of usefulness. Idealist 
France has conferred benefits upon 
humanity that can never be effaced. 


suit all styles of dress. 

A CARRIER FOR A DOLL 
This is a kind of trolley 
in which a child’s doll can 
be pushed about. A metal 
clip holds the body, and the 
feet rest on a footboard 
divided by a small partition. 

AN ABC COVER FOR A BOOK 

Strips bearing letters slide up and 

H e—p down in grooves at the 
c—-> LI back of the cover, which 

.. 4-1-1.1— j las three or more per¬ 
forations, and through 
these the letters show. 
Words can be formed by 
moving the various strips 
so as to bring up on the 
perforations the required 
letters, as shown in the illustration. 

A DANCING CHART 

A chart showing the position of the 


SSL 


— > 




feet in relation to. the music. 

NASTY MEDICINE TAKEN EASILY 
A glass filled with water contains 
smaller vessel held in 
position by a wire attach¬ 
ment. The medicine is 
put in the small vessel, 
and the patient drinks the 
water, the medicine float¬ 
ing down as a film on the 
water without coming in 
contact with the patient’s tongue. 

A LONG ARM 

Jhis has two V- 
I] shaped ends at the 

|ij top for removing curtain 
(4 poles, blinds, and so on; it 
H also has a notched end at 
f/j the bottom for taking down 
b| pictures by the cord. 




TO SUPPORT GROWING PLANTS 

Instead of tying a rose¬ 
bush or other growing plant 
to a stick for support it is 
held in an upright position 
away from the stick by a 
metal clip, which also clips 
on to the supporting stick. 

FOR CLEANING HORSES 

An instrument for scraping a horse 
down, made of wire 
I netting or perforated 
metal, and used as 
a dandy brush. 

A NEW KIND OF TOOTH BRUSH 

Bristles project 
from both sides of the 
stock, and these can 
be used alternately. 

A PLATE FOR TESTING SEEDS 

The plate has 100 little pits in-ten 
rows of ten, and into 
these the seeds are 
(placed to test their 
1 germinating power. 
The ten arrangement 
enables the percent¬ 
age to be very easily calculated. 




FIELDS 

War Lands Seen from the 
Clouds 

FLYING PEACE SERVICES 
IN FRANCE 

Over the broken ground of battlefields 
in Eastern France, between Nancy 
and Metz and its ironfields, the French 
Gqvernment has started a flying post. 
Each machine carries four mail bags, 
taking three hours on a journey which 
trains can, at present, scarcely perform' 
in a day. As Metz is still suffering from 
the railway destruction of the war, and 
the Lorraine iron mines are hindered in. 
their work, an aerial passenger service is 
also being arranged. 

The people of Lorraine are also being 
provided with a flying service between 
Nancy and the great Atlantic port of 
Bordeaux, the base of the American 
forces. To save the long delay that now 
occurs in sending mails through Paris, a 
direct aerial postal service is established 
across France by Dijon and Chateauroux, 
making a circuit of 940 miles between 
Lorraine and the Bay of Biscay. 

EMOTIONS OF A FLYING MAN 

By Our Correspondent In the Cloud3 

We asked our flying correspondent to send 
us some notes on the emotions aroused by 
flying over these fields of Victory, and the 
following is his latest message. 

Flying now only a short distance from 
the deserted battlefields, the old feelings 
of war-time assail me, in spite of tlie 
certainty that there is nothing to fear. 

I turn and glance at my observer; and 
he, too, is keenly looking out in every 
direction, wondering, perhaps, " Who 
goes there ? ” There is in both of us, as 
we pass over these old scenes, a feeling 
of tenseness, a keying-up of the nervous 
system, and the reason is fairly obvious. 

The Old Fear of War Days 

Neither he nor I have shaken off the 
impression that a German scout may be 
lying in wait somewhere above us. 
We look down over the lines, but- no 
more do we see those specks of moving 
humanity we arc so familiar with. In 
spite of the noise of my engine we are " 
conscious of complete silence below. 

We see no more the flash as a 5-9 shell 
is sent on its mission of destruction; 
we shudder no more at the thud of • 
its fall. And so there comes an inde¬ 
finable sensation of relief and security, 
f have never felt better in my life. 

A common sight on the roads of France 
is the French peasant woman. With 
her black skirt and white blouse, she is. 
very easily recognised. I have often 
argued whether it is all really a question 
of vision or of mind. It is easy to guess 
what certain objects are; and it is, I 
think, a combination of sight, mind, and 
experience that enables the pilot to 
identify what he sees. 

Colour Seen from the Sky 

It is interesting to notice the effect of 
colour as seen from the sky. Only an 
experienced observer would be able to 
identify an object on the earth if the 
colour were not fairly vivid or con¬ 
trasted. Take, for example, a solitary 
man walking along a road. It would 
depend on the contrast given to the 
colour of the man by the colour of the 
road whether a pilot could pick him out. 

If walking on a white, chalky road, he 
would be easily detected, but a muddy, 
dark road would easily camouflage him. 

We make ridiculous mistakes, of 
course. Once my observer, a some¬ 
what nervous man, pointed out what 
he took to be a machine-gun emplace¬ 
ment in a field, and to draw their fire 
I descended to about loop feet, only to 
discover that the macluno gun v r as 
really a woman milking a cow'! 
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TALE OF A FLY’S TAIL 

HALF A TELESCOPE AND 
HALF A PERISCOPE 

A Drone-Fly that Works for Us 

BADGER AND ITS BED 

By Our Country Correspondent 

We shall find that the flies are now 
coming indoors, and onr windows at this 
time of the year are generally swarming 
with house-flies. A hundred years ago 
boys and girls were taught that the fly 
was an innocent and worthy little 
creature that-should be treated almost 
as a pet, and to kill one was thought an 
act of cruelty and a deed of wickedness. 

We now know that the common 
housefly is one of the pests of the world. 
Wlierpver we see one we should kill it, 
for it carries almost every kind of disease, 
including cholera, diphtheria, and small¬ 
pox. Its habits are too disgusting to be 
described here, and it is probable that in 
Europe the fly kills indirectly more people 
in one year than the war did in four. 

By way of contrast, however, wc may 
turn to another fly that is now entering 
our houses, the common drone-fly. This 
fly is sometimes mistaken for a bee, 
because in form and colour it is re¬ 
markably like one. It hums when it 
flies, just as a bee does, and has a habit 
of moving its body up and down as 
though about to use a sting. 

A Telescopic Tail 

This fly is a true friend. It is one of our 
best scavengers, and probably saves 
th.ousands of human, lives every year. 
A well-known authority on insects says 
that it is absolutely impossible to ex¬ 
aggerate the debt of gratitude which 
we owe to the drone-flies. 

The larval, or grub, stage is passed in 
thick mud in which animal matter, such 
as dead birds and mice and insects, is 
decaying, and here, buried away from 
the air, it consumes the offensive 
matter which might otherwise breed 
disease for human beings. The grub has 
a wonderful apparatus to enable it to 
breathe while buried in the mud. 

Its tail is like a telescope, and can 
be opened out to a length of about two 
inches. The grub thrusts this up 
through the mud like a periscope, and 
is thus able to breathe while remaining 
buried and carrying on its useful work. 

The Badger that Airs its Bed 

A good many people think that the 
badger, which it is interesting to watch 
just now, is nearly extinct, but this.is 
certainly not the case, and the idea has 
arisen on account of the animal’s shy, 
nocturnal habits, which cause it rarely to 
be seen. Badgers are sometimes found 
as large as 3 ft. long and weighing 40 lb. 

The animal has a stout body, grey in 
colour, with short legs, and the white 
head is marked by two broad black 
lines running over the eyes to the 
shoulders. It digs a long burrow, 
usually in the chalk, and in a round 
chamber at the end makes its nest of 
bracken, fern, and grass. If we come 
across the entrance to a badger’s earth, 
we may at this time of year sometimes 
find the nesting material left outside to 
.dry in the sun, just as we air our bed¬ 
clothes. It is an interesting habit of the 
badger which may now be observed. 
The badger lives principally on wild 
fruits.and roots, although it will also 
cat insects, frogs, eggs, and honey. 

Autumn Signs 

Among the birds we may again hear 
the song of the golden-crested wren, but 
the chiff-chaffs are now silent. House 
sparrows and peewits are collecting in 
flocks. The curlew, with its remarkably 
long curved beak, is a conspicuous object 
on the moorland just now. Later, it will 
be going to the seashore, and living on a 
diet that makes it taste fishy. 

Autumn is certainly here, for the 
acorns are falling, and the lime-trees are 
putting on their yellow tints. The other 
trees will not be long in following. C. R. 
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Smile, Smile, It’s Well Worth While 


A Children’s Newspaper Song by Alicia Adelaide Needham 
Anciantino con tcmrtzza. 
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A COMMISSIONER’S 



LETTERS TO GUIDES 

Three Things for the First 
Class to Know 



- o-ther smiles, And smiles come quick, in piles and piles; And soon there are miles and 



miles of smiles: And Life’s worth while. If you smile, smile, 



Dear Guides, This letter is particularly 
for those of you who are over sixteen 
and are Second Class, or, better still, 
First Class with All Round Cords. If you 
never read a " Children’s ” Newspaper, 
your younger friends must pass it‘ on 
to you. 

Now, it is just possible that you have 
begun to find the thrills and excite¬ 
ments of Guide work and Rallies growing 
less, and that other interests claim 
your attention; but I want to point out 
that you need not, and must not, 
slacken interest because there is other 
work ready for you. Keep up your 
drill and-signalling, your ambulance and 
knots ; you will still want them, for the 
new generation of Guides is depending 
on you. 

Study Human Beings 

As a Cadet, there is quite a new study 
for you to take up. It is very absorbing, 
very important, and with the material 
always ready to hand—the study of 
human nature. You must go among 
the recruits, and help to train Guides; 

However noisy and unruly, or heavy 
and unenterprising, they may seem, 
they are the future women of our race; 
and it is your work to study them as 
human beings, and pass on to them what 
you have learned, so that they also may 
know how to make the best of themselves 
with all their powers and opportunities. 

But the craftsman cannot work unless 
lie knows his material, and you cannot 
make Guides unless you know some¬ 
thing about human nature, both in its 
strength and in its weaknesses. 

There are three facts I should like 
you to have as a basis for your study. 
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NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant out seedling cabbages from 
the principal autumn sowing two feet 
apart each way, to remain for hearting. 
Encourage cauliflowers by stirring soil. 

Proceed with the propagation of 
hardy border plants by taking the 
young side growths and inserting them 
in sandy soil in a cold frame. 

Grass on lawns usually grows 
luxuriantly just now ; weeds accumulate 
rapidly, and leaves are also troublesome. 

NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
like a clock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever' they go, while 
nations rise and.fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table of 
sun, moon, and sea, given for Lon¬ 
don, from Sunday, September 14 . 

Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise ». 6.33 a.m. 6.36 a.m. 6.41 a.m. 

Sunset . 7.18 p.m. 7.13 p.m. 7.6 p.m. 

Moonrise 9.15p.m. ll.Op.m. 1.15a.m. 

Moonset ..1.20 p.m. 3.18 p.m. 4.38 p.m. 

High Tide ..-5.30 p.m. 7.2 p.m. 10.58 p.m. 
Moonset: Black figures indicate next day. 

SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 

Gther Worlds. There are now no planets 
visible in the evening sky. 
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La pluie Le cochon Le controleur 
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La bsche La poupeo Le seau 


II n’est pas agreable dc sortir par la pluie. 
Qu’il est joli, le cochon rose ! 

Le controleur examine les billets. 

La beche serf a cultiver le jardin. 
Germaine adore sa poupee. 

On se sort d’un seau pour puiser l’eau. 


L’OMELETTE FATALE 

On raconte que Condorcet, voulant 
ecliapper a ses ennemis pendant la 
Revolution, se deguisa en mapon et se 
cacha dans une foret. Pousse par la 
faim, il entra dans une auberge et 
demanda une omelette. 

“ De combien d’ceufs ? ” lui demanda 
1’hotelier. 

“ D’unedouzaine,”repondit Condorcet. 

Cette reponse eveilla les souppons du 
revolutionnaire. Un mapon ne se regale 
pas de cette fapon-la. Condorcet fut 
arrete et conduit a Paris. En route, il 
avala du poison et mourut. 


Three Facts 

The first is that human nature is all 
the same under the skin, and that in 
black or yellow, brown or white, you 
will find all those passions and desires, 
all those hopes and fears, which arc 
the common inheritance of humanity. 

The second fact is that training and 
environment—so great is their power— 
will develop or destroy natural capaci¬ 
ties, inborn qualities, and even physical 
characteristics. 

And the third fact is that man was 
made in God’s image, and there is, 
therefore, hope for even the most 
apparently hopeless. The spark of 
divine fire is always there. 

The whole idea of the Guide training 
is to make use of the natural instincts 
of the young human being, to train her 
to understand and master herself, 
to serve others and to strive towards 
the highest in life. 

The Instinct of Defence 

These natural instincts are many 
and varied, but let us consider one or 
two. Every animal, human or lower 
animal, will defend itself when attacked. 
This is a sound instinct, and without 
it the race would perish. It is the basis 
of courage, and when we defend not 
only our lives, but other things that 
we value—our friends or our ideals— 
it becomes a great source of strength 
in the world. 

The great thing is to show the begin¬ 
ner what he must defend—his honour, 
more precious than his life ; his friends 
and country, more dear than his own 
safety. So the fighting-instinct, which 
may be just quarrelsomeness and 
cruelty if left alone, becomes, if directed 
and controlled, the foundation of charac¬ 
ter and true patriotism. 

Your affectionate Commissioner 
This letter will be continued next week. 


A FISH OUT OF WATER 

Eels journey long distances overland 
in order to get to a new pond; and a 
French scientist has been trying to find 
out how long an eel could remain 
“ dry.” It was kept in a dry vessel at 
a suitable temperature for twelve days, 
and survived the ordeal. 
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CHAPTER 64 
Mr. Ladd’s Warning 

Martin stood upon the deck of 
the Saga as she ploughed her 
way over the surface of a brilliantly 
blue sea, the small waves sparkling 
under a cloudless sky. 

So that's ICey West,” he said, 
gazing at the brightly painted 
houses which lined the flat shores 
of the bay. 

" The people have spotted us 
already,” he continued. " I sup¬ 
pose they take us for one of their 
own naval craft.” 

“ Yes. We had better show the 
British colours,” said Captain 
Krieger. 

“ Remember ! Not a word about 
the island, captain,” said Martin. 

" No need to remind me of-that, 
Martin. In any case my papers 
show my port of departure as Co¬ 
penhagen. There will be no trouble 
on that score.” 

Martin stared at the town a 
minute in silence. Then he turned 
again to Captain Krieger. 

“ What are we going to do, sir ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Raise some money, Martin. 
The only way to. get back to Le- 
muria is by submarine or airship. 
An airship is out of the question, 
so our only chance is to get to¬ 
gether cash enough to repair the 
poor, old Saga and put her in proper 
order. Then we’ll go back and help 
ourselves to the gold which your 
kind friend Hymer has offered us.” 

" How much is it going to cost ? ” 
asked Martin. 

“ I think I can make her tho¬ 
roughly seaworthy for a matter 
of five or six hundred pounds 
English money,” was the reply. 

' Martin shook his head. " I 
don't know where it’s, to come 
from,” he said. “ It’s no use going 
to any American with a story like 
ours. They simply wouldn't be¬ 
lieve it, and wo haven’t a shadow 
of proof to offer.” 

" That’s true," allowed the cap¬ 
tain. ” All the same, when we get 
ashore I mean to hustle around and 
see what I can do.” 

They were in harbour in another 
hour. The American port authori¬ 
ties were very civil, and gave them a 
clean bill of health.’ Martin took 
the Professor ashore to the Mag¬ 
nolia Hotel. The old gentleman was 
far from, well, and Martin wanted 
doctor’s advice for him. 

Martin registered in the hotel 
book, giving his own name and 
that of the Professor. It did not 
occur to him to do anything 
else. Then he went out and found 
a doctor and brought him back to 
see the Professor. 

As he came through the hall of 
the hotel a lteen-faced American 
stepped towards him. 

“ You Mr. Vaile ? ” he asked. 

“'That’s my name,” replied 
Martin, rather surprised. 

“ My name’s Ladd. I’m from 
the Key West ‘ Argus.’ I’d like 
a word with you.” 

“ In a minute,” replied Martin. 
” I must take the doctor up first.” 

The other nodded. “ I’ll be 
right here,” he said. 

Martin left the doctor to overhaul 
the Professor, and went down again. 

" Say,” remarked Mr. Ladd, 
drawing Martin aside. “ You any 
relation of Mr. Vaile of Willard and 
Vaile ? ”. 

Martin started slightly. It had 
not occurred to him that he would 
be connected with the Cleansand 
business. He had not realised 
how smart the American news¬ 
paper reporter is. But he was not 
going to deny it. 


“ I am Mr. Vaile’s son,” he 
answered quietly. 

The other gave a low whistle. 

“ Say, but you’ve got a cheek to 
come here to Florida ! ” 

Martin drew himself up. 

“ Let me tell you this, Mr. Ladd,” 
he said curtly—“ my father was 
perfectly innocent. He had no 
knowledge whatever of that cruel 
and abominable swindle. The whole 
thing was worked by his partner, 
Willard, who took all the money 
and threw the guilt on my father.” 

Ladd shrugged his shoulders. 

“ You got any proof of that ? ” 
he asked. 

" No; but I jolly well mean to 
get it,” answered Martin sternly. 
“ That’s what I’m here for.” 

"It’ll take,some getting," said 
Ladd drily. He paused and looked 
at Martin. * 

" See here, young fellow,” he said. 
" You’re a Britisher, and I like 
Britishers. Guess I saw something 
of what they could do over in 
France. And I’ve no doubt you 
believe what .you’ve told me.. All 
the same, you take a tip from me, 
and clear right out of this’ State 
quick’ as ever you ■ can • shift. I 
reckon there’s three hundred fami¬ 
lies lost near-all.they had through 
that Cleansand swindle, and just as 
soon as they hear your name a lot 
of ’em will be out gunning for you.” 

CHAPTER 65 
No Money! 

Martin gasped as if someone had 
thrown a bucket of cold water 
over him. It was not fear for him¬ 
self. That was the last thing 
he thought of. The horror of it 
tyas to feel that three -hundred 
families—more than a thousand 
people—ruined bv this Cleansand 
swindle ail believed that his father 
was guilty of their ruin. 

" Makes you feel a bit sick, eh ? ” 
remarked Ladd, who was watching 
Martin keenly. 

Martin drew a long breath. 

“ It’s awful,” he. said slowly. 
“ But if you had’known my father 
as I do, you would have been as 
certain as I am that he never had 
anything to do with this horrible 
business.” 

The other nodded. “ I like to 
see a chap stand up for his dad,” 
he said. “ Say, now, is it a. fact that 
you gave up all that was left you 
to your father’s creditors ? ” 

“Of course I did ! " returned 
Martin indignantly. " And if’you 
know anyone who has lost his 
money at Cleansand Bay, why you 
can just tell him I mean to pay back 
every penny." 

Ladd stared at Martin. 

" You’ll need a heap of money,” 
he said drily. 

" And I’ll get a heap of money 1 ” 
retorted Martin. “ I could get it 
in a month if-” 

He pulled himself up short. 

“ No, I can’t tell you how,” he 
said. “ And you’ wouldn't believe 
me if I did. But I’ll get it and I’ll 
pay them, then I’ll settle accounts 
with Morton Willard.” 

" You’ve got to find him-first,” 
said Ladd. “ Well, I like your 
spirit, sonny, and if there’s any¬ 
thing I can do you call me up at the 
‘Argus’ office. Here’s my-card. 
All file same, if I were you, I reckon 
I’d quit this State ‘ pronto ’ right 
off. It's not going to be a health 
resort for anyone named Vaile.” 

He nodded and strolled off, and 
just then the doctor, whose name 
was Curtis, came down. He and 
Martin went into the sitting-room, 
which was empty at the moment, 
and Martin asked Dr. Curtis what 
he thought of the Professor. 


" Nothing wrong with him except 
old age, Mr. Vaile,” was the answer. 
“ But I reckon he’s a little old for 
travelling around in a submarine, 
as I understand he’s been doing. 
What he wants now is a few days 
in bed, plenty of sleep and good 
nourishing food. But he’ll need 
a bit of looking after. Shall I send 
in a nurse ? " 

“ No need for that,” Martin 
answered. “ His coloured man-will 
look after him-” 

"A good nigger is all right,” 
allowed Dr. Curtis. ‘‘ I guess I 
won’t need to see him again unless 
you send for me.” 

Martin thanked him, paid his 
fee, and went back to the submarine 
to fetch Scipio. On the ivay it 
seemed to him that several people 
looked at him oddly. He felt hot 
and uncomfortable. For the first 
time in his life he was ashamed. 

Captain Krieger arrived back at 
the dock just as Martin reached it. 
He was looking tired and dejected. 

“ Not a dollar to be got any¬ 
where, Martin,” he said. “ I was 
counting on a rich cigar manu¬ 
facturer I know, a man called 
Stuyvesant. But he’s in New 
York, and won’t be back for a 
month or more. No one else will 
look at any security I have .to offer. 
I tried to borrow money on the 
‘ Saga ’ herself, but now the war 
is over no one wants a submarine.” 

He glanced at Martin. 

“ You’re looking a bit down, too, 
lad,” he said. ” What’s wrong ? ” 
- Martin told him. ' ' 

“ You’d have done better to 
register under another name,” 
said Krieger gravely. “ This will 
make things all the more difficult 
for us, and sure as fate that reporter 
will write up a story about you in 
his paper. Then all the town will 
know, and there will bo the 
mischief to pay.’ Now, I think you 
had better take Scipio up to the 
hotel, then come back here to 
supper, and we will have a talk.” 

CIIAPTER 66 
Mobbed I 

Martin agreed, and he and 
Scipio went back together to the 
Magnolia. As they went they saw 
bare-footed nigger boys selling the 
evening paper in the streets, and 
by the rapidity -with which the 
copies were being snapped up. it 
was clear that there was news of 
more than common interest. Even 
so Martin was not prepared for 
what was going to happen. 

When he reached the hotel, the 
proprietor met him. 

“ I’m right down sorry, Mr. 
Vaile,” he said, “ but I’ll have to 
ask you to leave my hotel. You 
see, they all know who you are now, 
and it’s only asking for trouble for 
you to stay here in my place.” 

Martin went rather white. 

“ Very well.” he said, with 
dignity. " I will leave at once. 
All I ask is that you will take good 
care of Professor Distin. He at 
least is no relation of mine or of my 
father.” 

The proprietor assured him that 
the Professor would be all right, 
and Martin, after a word or two with 


Scipio, went out again and walked 
quickly back towards the wharf. 

Now there was no doubt about 
his being recognised. Tie saw 
people pointing at him. 

" That’s him ! ” a boy shouted. 
“ That’s the son o’ the swindler.” 

Martin saw that ho was being 
followed, but he would not run. It 
would seem as if he was guilty. 
He did not like the look of things, and 
so he walked as quickly as he could. 

There arc no stones in Florida, 
but some heavy object came 
whizzing past his head. 

“ Arc you chaps going to stand 
for this ? ” came a loud, harsh 
voice.- “ Are you going to let this 
swindler’s brat walk around your 
town like he owned it ? Get hold 
of him. Teach him you won’t have 
his sort around. Chuck him in 
the harbour.” 

There was a shout, a rush of feet. 
Martin began to run, but it was 
too late. They were all around him— 
as rough a looking gang of wharf 
rats as ever he had seen, and led 
by a tall, swarthy Cuban. - He. was 
the man who had called bn them 
to fling Martin off the wharf. 

Something about him seemed 
^vaguely familiar to Martin, but 
there was no time to think. 
Martin knew that he was in real 
danger. Seeing he could not escape, 
he sprang to one side, got his back 
against the wall of a warehouse, 
and turned to bay.' Pie had not 
even a stick—nothing but his fists. 
How he wished ho had Akon or 
Hymer beside him ! 

A bullet-headed mulatto, with 
an . ugly, scarred face, made a rush 
at him. Martin hit him under 
the jaw, and sent him staggering 
back against the next man. Both 
went down together. 

The other paused an instant, and 
Martin leaped forward and drove 
his fist into the face of a third. 
But at that moment another got 
behind him and lacked his legs 
from under him. He went down 
in the dust with the whole pack on 
top of him. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

What are the Cross Benches ? 
Scats in the Plouse of Lords, 
placed crossways between the 
two sets of side benches, for 
men of neither part)’. ■ 

What Is a Most-Favoured- 
Nation Clause ? A clause in a 
commercial treaty between two 
nations by which each agrees to 
treat the other in import duties 
on at least as good a basis as it 
treats any other nation. 

What is a Committee of 
Supply ? A committee to state 
how money required to carry on 
Government shall be spent. 

What is Local Option ? The 
plan of allowing a district to 
decide its policy in regard to 
the liquor traffic; that is to 
say, whether it shall be con¬ 
tinued without change, or 
whether the sale shall be in¬ 
creased, diminished, or abolished. 




A Maine man read that human eyes Of hypnotism were full ; 
He went to see if it would work Upon an angry bull. 

It wouldn’t. 
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Five-Minute Story 

HIS F!RST DAY 

“ Now, you keep your eyes 
open and don’t let anyone touch 
or take anything.” 

It was Robert Harding’s first 
day at the great grocery store, 
and the manager was impressing 
on him a sense of the importance 
of looking after the goods en¬ 
trusted to his care. 

Robert was fourteen, and had 
just left school, and, as the war 
had left his mother a widow, it 
was necessary that he should do 
his best to help, for there were 
several sisters and brothers, 
younger than Robert. 

“ Very well, sir, I understand.” 

Robert looked round the well- 
stocked shop. 

“ Wouldn’t mother and the 
children like some of these 
things! ” he thought a little 
ruefully, and wished Saturday 
would come, so that he could 
invest a part of his wages in 
taking home some of the deli¬ 
cacies the shop contained. 

But it was only Monday, and 
his first day. 

The manager had gone down to 
the cellar to fetch up a supply of 
tea, when an old and rather shab¬ 
by gentleman entered the shop. 

He nodded to Robert and 
asked where the manager was. 

", He is in the cellar, sir,” said 
Robert politely. “ I’ll call him.” 

“ No, don’t do that,” said the 
old gentleman. " I’m in no 
hurry ; I’ll wait. I don’t believe 
in disturbing people while they 
are working.” 

Robert thought the old gentle- 
man’smanncrpeculiar. He looked 
about him in a curious way. 

" How long have you been 
here ? ” he asked at length. 
" I don’t remember to have 
seen your face before.” 

“ No, sir,” said Robert. " I 
only came this morning.” 

" Ah ! ” said the old gentle¬ 
man, and looked curiously at 
Robert, who was busy arrang¬ 
ing a pile of oranges. “ I dare 
say you are fond of oranges.” 

“ Yes, sir,” smiled Robert. 

“ Well, now,” said the o'd 
gentleman, " you can take one 
of those oranges.” 

" No, thank you, sir ; they 
are not mine to take.” 

“ You are a very honest boy,” 
said the old gentleman. He took 
up an orange as he spoke and 
slipped it into his own pocket. 

" Please put that back ! " said 
Robert. 

“ Do you know who I am ? ” 
inquired the old gentleman 
rather stiffly. 

“ Return that orange, please! ” 

At that moment the manager 
came up the cellar steps and 
walked into the office at the 
back of the, shop. The old 
gentleman dropped the orange 
back into the box, and followed 
the manager into his office. 

“ Who is that ? ” inquired 
Robert, a few moments later, 
as the old man left the shop. 

“ Old Mr. Farley,” said the 
manager. “ Owns this store 
and a hundred others like it. 
By the way, he seems to have 
taken quite a fancy to you. 
And when he does that you’re 
bound to get on.” 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

Bertie had just been stung 
by a nettle. 

“ Mother,” he asked, " if a bee 
settled on a nettle, would the bee 
sting the nettle or would the nettle 
sting the bee ? ” 

□ BO 
Truth 

'J'ruth, they say, lies irr a well ; 

A paradox forsooth; 

For if it lies, as people tell, 

How can it then be truth ? 
0-0 0 
The Zoo That Never Was 
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The Snoozle-Tit 


Come animals I’d like to be. 

But not the Snoozie-tit ! 

Why, all it does, it seems to me, 
Is sit and sit and sit ! 

0 0.0 
Something Like An Index 
I N Professor Mivart’s book " The 
Origin of the Human Reason,” 
a short story about a cockatoo 
appears in the index no fewer than 
fifteen times, thus : 

Absurd tale about a Cockatoo. 

Anecdote, absurd one, about a 
Cockatoo. 

Bathos and a Cockatoo. 

Cockatoo. Absurd tale concern¬ 
ing one. 

.Discourse held with a Cockatoo. 

Incredibly absurd tale of a 
Cockatoo. 

Invalid Cockatoo, absurd tale 
about. 

Mr. R- and tale about a 

.Cockatoo. 

Preposterous tale about a Cock¬ 
atoo. 

Questions answered by a Cock¬ 
atoo. 

R-, Mr., and tale about a 

Cockatoo. 

Rational Cockatoo, as assorted. 

Very absurd tale about a 
Cockatoo. 

Wonderfully foolish tale about a 
Cockatoo. 

□ 0 0 

A Hurdles Puzzle 

\ shepherd had to make a fold 
for 20 sheep, and he made it with 
1 2 hurdles, represented by matches 


in our sketch. His flock ivas in¬ 
creased to 40 sheep, and he made 
the fold exactly twice as large. Can 
you tell what is the smallest possible 
number of extra hurdles that he 
would have to use to do this ? 

Answer next week 
0 0 0 
What is Wrong in this Picture ? 



A mistake has teen made in drawing this 
picture. Can yon see wliat it is ? 

• Answer next week 

0 0 0 
Do You Live in Lincolnshire ? 

Lincolnshire is the shire or dis- 
“ trict of Lincoln, and that name 
probably conics from the Latin 
I.indum Colonia, meaning the 
Roman settlement by the pool. 



Riddle in Rhyme 

Jt is clear we are twins as you freely 
will own. 

As soon as our properties to you arc 
known; 

And truly we arc as much like to 
each other 

As ever was any boy unto his 
brother. 

To travel we have from our births 
been addicted. 

And when we are old we arc often 
neglected. 

Our station, dear reader, quite 
humble is found 
For our faces full often 
embrace the 
cold ground. . 

0 0 0 

'J’he hungry poet took a scat at 
an inn where the servants were 
of the “ snail-speed ’’ type. 

A young hoy took the order for 
a plate of beef, and, after an 
hour’s lapse of time, returned. 

“ Arc you the boy who went 
for my plate of meat ? ” asked the 
poet. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 

“ Good gracious—how you have 
grown 1 ” remarked the poet, 
sarcastically. 

0 0 0 
Tangrams 

JJere are some more tangram 
pictures. 

Having obtained a large square 
of cardboard, cut itinto seven pieces 
as shown in the 
first diagram, 
and see if you 
can make the 
figures shown 
below. 

Each figure 
must contain all 
seven pieces, 
and they piust 
fit closely together, and there must 
be no overlapping. 

The Chinese invented these tan¬ 
grams hundreds of years ago, and 




practically any object can be made 
from them. More tangram pictures 
will be given next week. 

0 0 0 

\yriEN is a dog like the letter O ? 
When it looks round. 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Armstrong ? 
'J'hen whatever may be your 
physical strength you cer¬ 
tainly come from an ancestor who 
had a powerful frame, for he was 
noted for his muscles, and received 
the nickname of Strong Arm. This, 
in time, became a surname, and 
was changed into the easier sound¬ 
ing Armstrong. 

0 0 0 
The Missing Dog 

yY lady lost her dog one week, 
'And next week when she went 
To interview the butcher oil 
The style of meat for Lent, 

He pointed to a sausage link; 

The lady turned to look, 

And when she said she’d take it 
home. 

It wagged right off the hook. 

0 0 0 
'J'HERE is a farmer who is YY 
Enough to take his EE, 

And study Nature with his II, 
And think of what he CC. 

He hears the chatter of the JJ 
As they each other TT, 

And sees that when a tree DKK 
It makes a home for BB. 
B00 
Poser 

Jf the tea-pot the geraniums, do 
you tliinicthe milk-can ? 

0 0 0 ' 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
Is Your Name Here? 

The names were Lionel and Rose. 


Adolphus Takes a Stroll 

“ Anybody seen my repair outfit ? ” asked Jacko. “ I’ve got 
a puncture.” 

“That’s nothing new,” said Adolphus'unkindly. "If that 
bicycle were mine. I’d sell it for old iron." 

Jacko found what he wanted, and he was so busy all that 
afternoon that he had no time to get into mischief. 

He had finished his job and was pumping up his tyre when 
the postman came up the garden path with a letter for his brother, 
Adolphus took it out of his hand, and tore it open. He read 
it through, and marched upstairs and began dressing himself 
in his best clothes. 

“ Where’s Adolphus off to ? ” thought Jacko, as he-picked up 
his things and carried thent indoors. 

On the hall table stood Brother Adolphus’s best silk hat. 

“ Stupid things, top hats ! ” muttered Jacko, picking it up. 



His sticky fingers stuck to the brim ; and a broad grin spread 
over his face. He took a little tube out of his pocket, squeezed 
the sticky stuff on to his finger, and ran. his finger quickly round 
the inside of the hat. 

Down the stairs came Adolphus, picked up his liat, ami went 
out. Jacko followed on tip-toe to watch the fun. 

He had not long to wait, for who should come round the corner 
but the beautiful Miss Guys. 

" How do ye do ? ” said Adolphus politely, and up went 
his hand to his hat. 

• “ How do you do ? ” began the ladies sweetly, and then they 
stared, and then they burst out laughing —for the hat stitch fast 

Adolphus tugged furiously, but it wouldn’t come off. He 
heard a' loud chuckle behind him. He swung round, and there 
was Jacko holding his. sides with laughter. 

" This is your doing ! ” roared his brother darting at him. 

But Jacko took to his heels and (lew off like the wind. 


There Was a Young Lady of Kew 



There was a young lady of Kew, 
Who ran for a train at 2.2 ; 

When the guard saw she hurried, 
He said, “ Don’t get flurried ; 
There’s a minute or two to 2 . 2 .” 


A Chivalrous Knight 

At daybreak on August 24, 
1572, took place in Paris that 
terrible crime known in history 
as the Massacre of St, Bar¬ 
tholomew. One of those who 
narrowly escaped on that occa¬ 
sion was. a. handsome young 
Englishman, 17. years of age, 
who had just been appointed a 
gentleman o£ the bedchamber to 
the French King. 

This youth, who seemed to 
possess every human grace and 
virtue, was said to have been born 
to show the world what went to 
the making of an Englishman. 

Bom in Kent, of well-to-do 
parents, lie had King Philip II. 
of Spain for godfather, and a 
powerful duchess for godmother. 
When he had turned nine years of 
age he was sent to school at 
Shrewsbury, and at fourteen 
went to Oxford University, where 
his tutor so admired the boy that 
he left word for his tomb to have 
inscribed upon it the fact that 
the youth had been his pupil. 

After the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the young man 
travelled in various countries, 
and then, returned to England, 
where his graceful manner and 
cultivated mind so attracted 
Queen Elizabeth that she de¬ 
clared there was something want¬ 
ing in the Court if he was absent. 

He married, and was soon 
afterwards knighted by the 
queen, but when he wished to 
join Sir Francis Drake in an 
expedition against the Spanish 
Colonies in America the queen 
refused her consent, declaring 
that “ she would not risk the 
loss of the jewel of her times.” 

He was afterwards appointed 
Governor of Flushing, and was 
present at the siege of a town 
whose name has lived in history 
because of his deeds of bravery 
and gallantry there. Fierce 
fighting took place, he had two 
horses killed under him, and 
while mounting a third was 
wounded by a musket shot, 
which broke his thigh. Even 
then he walked a mile and a half, 
but being faint from loss of 
blood called for a drink of water. 
Just as he was putting the 
bottle to his lips, he noticed a 
wounded soldier locking with 
longing eyes at the water, and 
at once the gallant young knight 
took tlic vessel from his mouth 
and handed it to the soldier, 
saying, “ Thy necessity is 
greater than mine." A few 
days later he died, at the early 
age of 31. His body was brought 
to England, and buried with 
great pomp in St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral. His Christian and knightly 
character, his 
gallant deeds, 
his poems, and 
other writings 
full of beautiful 
thoughts, have 
rendered him 
immortal. 

Emerson de¬ 
scribed Iiim as 
“ one of Eng¬ 
land’s patron saints.” Here is 
his portrait. Who was he ? 

Tante’s Friend last week was Giotto 
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VILLAGE DROWNED IN A LAKE. FLAGSTAFF TALLER THAN NELSON COLUMN 


Bunty MacGregor Whyte, who designs and makes hi 3 own toys 


The brave dog Rover and the seven children he and his master saved from drowning. See story on page two 



Shah of Persia, now on tour and 
shortly expected in England 



3 for the gramophone—from left to right: IVlis 9 Yvonne Arnaud, 
’om Walls, IVlr. Leslie Henson, and Mr. George Grossmith 



.Tent-pegging at*a display by sol¬ 
diers at Knightsbridge Barracks. 



Village of Llanwddyn before it was submerged by Lake Vyrnwy, seen on the right. Lake Vyrnwy, which supplies Liverpool with water. At the bottom of this lako 

The ruined village has been seen through the shallow waters during the summer drought lies the valley and village of Llanwddyn. See story on page one 



The gigantic flagstaff from British Columbia, 59 feet taller than 
the Nelson Column, which is to be erected in Kew Gardens 


London to Paris air service—handing up the luggage 
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